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NORTHWEST HEAT 
<j {4 i 
O 7 O 
A Fuirst-Hand View 
— - WAY 
By H. A. HARING 
HEAT means to the Northwest what cotton commission men; and, lastly, with less wholesale and retail 
means to the South. Although of the total merchants. Every possible cont: at raising and wheat 
agricultural products of the country wheat is marketing has been sought, repeatedly for each 
but 6 per cent., it is the great cash crop of and with a variety of local conditio 1 eis States. 
the wheat-belt in exactly the fashion that From out this diversity of opin one group, voiced one 
cotton is the one source of ready money for thought. That thought may bs n the single word “‘poli- 
the South. The two crops have in common rics.” Repeatedly was it would let the wheat 
another peculiarity, namely, that their price is farmer alone, things would r} So often was this 
the result of a world leveling of supply and single sentiment expressed impression that they 
demand and, as a result, the American wheat had been, like witnesses, coached it The curse of politics,” 





price is subject to control by forces more far- 
reaching than in the case of crops entirely consumed at home. The 
selling price is regulated by world-wide factors, and the cost of pro- 
duction exerts no influence in determining the price at which the croo 
shall be marketed. These statements are self-evident—axiomatic, in 
fact—but they will bear recalling when reading headlines as to “the 
poverty of the wheat belt” or “the approaching serfdom of the wheat 
farmer.” 

Two weeks spent in the heart of the wheat belt give one a clearer 
vision of how great is the “poverty” and what methods have been 
adopted to escape the threatened “serfdom.” It has been my lot to 
visit each of the six terminal elevator and milling cities of the wheat 
‘helt, to be in an equal number of smaller cities and country towns, 
wherein “wheat” is the appropriate adjective for every farmer, where 
the banks are known as “wheat banks” and where the local wheat 
elevator is the tallest thing on the landscape. It has been possible to 
converse with scores and scores of men, w!:o0 have every gradation of 
contact with wheat. Interviews were had with wheat farmers, large 
and small, prosperous and disheartened; with country elevatormen and 
grain buyers; with city terminal elevatormen and millers; with bank- 
ers and railroad officers; with officials of four of the wheat growers’ 
sales co-operative associations; with officials of grain exchanges and 





wheat farmer is to be 
the election is over, 


said one, “has got hold of whs 
the butt for the next Presidential « 
he will be let alone, as the League v ears ago. Then he will 
work out his own salvation.” 

Of all the individuals int« » official (of Secretary 
Wallace’s own State of Iowa) d « the farm bureaus were 
the only ones who so much as 1 tion as a solution of the 
present condition. Not one farm: ver of the dozens inter- 
viewed looks seriously to such relief | one keen-minded man: 
“Wheat cannot be raised by a lot of This does not imply, 
of course, that wheat growers highest price they can 
get. There is a disposition, naturally iste somebody somewhere 
for the prevailing low prices, but t! vheat belt is too close to 
North Dakota not to have observed disastrous efforts to 
run the universe by legislatio 

Wheat farmers, proverbiall) atisfied with the price. 
Ridiculous it may seem to r‘ nesota are hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of wheat, ha period of wartime $2 
guarantee, held in public storage ele the farmer-owner, still 
awaiting higher prices. Of the crop irs since the guarantee 
went off, there are larger quantities if this held-over wheat 
in public elevators is so great and tanding receipts have so 














iong been circulating that the State in March, 1923, felt obliged te 
enact a law terminating all such storage contracts on July 31, 1923. I 


is now the law of Minnesota that wheat stored in public bonded ele 
vator can remain beyond July 31 next only by entering into new 
storage contract, paving accrued charges ind reinsuring 

The unfortunate thing 1s that these v>i States which constitut 


the wheat belt have elected to the Senate men whose pre -election prom 


] a] 
wes, not to mention thei post election spceeche ire wildly radical 


Ordinarily, the rantings of these men would serve publicity ends 
home consumption and would then quietly evaporate under Washingto 


influences, but this year it is dawning on the West that the even balan: 


of political parties is bestowing on then presentatives more than a 
fair proportion of power to wreak mischie The wheat farmer—the 
sensible type—sees with shame his poverty and distress dragged int 
prominence. He feels as though he has become a curiosity from a city 


slum, held up to public gaze, not for the purvose of bettering or helping 


himself but for the sake of another’s political advancement 


v anole his misto! 


ACH day's news flaunts before him some m 


_4 tune. The theme has been so generally broadcast ttimes he 
begins to suspect that, possibly, after all he has been 1 used Being 
thus reminded of his “poverty,” he feels doubly poor. lhe director of 


grower 


} 


the War Finance Corporation states that the number o 


inces pre only 


in this country who are in desperate circumst: 


a fraction of 1 per cent Chis small proportion of extreme distress 1s 


vastly magnified by those who are intent on certain agricultural and 
tariff legislation 

Furthermore, the wheat farme}) l resenttiul ft arme afte) 
farmer has, in these two weeks, made the comment: “We elected that 
man to Congress to thrash out better freight rates for us.” It 
freight-rate adjustment that the West wants, not price legisiation 
Propaganda founded on false economies is certal fa The wheat 
rowers are not for a moment deceived into thinking that price-fixing 
will succeed They know it nopeles mwnton The wheat belt is 
a hundred times more eager to see tax revision downward than any 
price-fixing, and those Congressmen who hive remal home’”’ it 
the last three weeks will return to Washington with no uncertain info} 
mation as to he the “district” feels Farmers, be it repeated, are 
talking tax reduction more than price fixing. They are deal more 


i either of these political subject 


interested in radio than | 
The outstanding and overwhelming sentiment, then, of the wheat 


belt, is that the curse of politics is upon them New political theories 


have a way of originating in the West. Now they perceive themselves 
as drawn inescapably into the 1924 political vortex. With this realiza 
tion has come also the consciousness that their States will hold the whiy 
hand over the fortunes of the two parties 

Despite all the publicity, the worst is over The country lives 
Political considerations have made prominent the distress of man) 
wheat farmers. None the less, they are not one whit worse off than 
they have been for the last two or three seasons. Wheat growers art 


not at all unlike others in that they gauge everything by the artificial 
prosperity of days gone by. Wheat production, wheat prices, wheat 
margins are all measured by the standards of war-time $2 per bushel 
guarantees 

That war-time $2 fixed price is more to blame for the present 
depression than the present price of wheat. In other words, the de- 


pression is quite as much an attitude of mind as it is an actuality. 
Some wheat farmers are in distress 


be. Those, for example, who purchased land at highly inflated prices, 


, always have been and always will 


largely on borrowed money, undoubtedly suffer from the pressure of 
interest charges. In this respect they are but the counterpart of many 
of their fellow-citizens. It may seem heartless to say it, but it is 
nevertheless the cold truth, that wheat, in the West, with its high 
freights, cannot profitably be raised on land costing $200 or $300 an 
acre. The attempt is futile. The average yield per acre in the wheat 
belt of the Northwest for 1922 
Even with $2 wheat, less 25 cents for freight and expense 


a good year for yield—was fourteen 
bushels. 
of marketing, the net profits per acre could not possibly, on an aver- 
age, cover the interest on the investment, especially when it is re- 
membered that 8 or 9 per cent. is the ruling rate for hazardous bor- 
rowings of this sort. 

None knows better than the wheat belt that the salvation of such 
high-cost wheat producers does not lie in artificial price. Such price 
would only increase the number who would undertake the impossible. 
Violation of economic law has brought such producers to their present 
uncomfortable condition. It is not fair to expect the Treasury or the 
railroads to rescue them. 

Wheat prices have been low for three years. 
a wonderful change has come over the wheat-growing States. The 
result is that today, with all the low price, fully 50 per cent. of the 
The 50 per cent., roughly, who are 


In those three years 


wheat growers are prosperous. 
not prosperous are unfortunate for reasons which no legislation ean 
remedy. 


They consist of two classes: those who are trying to raise 
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wheat on poor soil or by inefficient methods or on farms too ce 
ield a profit—the high cost producers; and those who ar ing 
croppers” (those who raise wheat and no other crops) 


within their power, each farmer for himself, to jon 


tne 9U pel enti 
of their fellows who are solvent and prosperous on $1 wheat Chi 
they may accomplish by doing exactly what the prosperous me! 


done within the three or four years of disappearing prices 
Those whose cost is excessive must quit wheat raising, eit 
whole or in part, and take to some other form of farming. W1 


being a world-price-level commodity, is beyond contro! of American 
farmers by such devices as reducing output or withholding from 


“single-croppers 


market for a season or two. Similarly, the 
combine other produce with their wheat. They must, i 
diversify. And they have been doing it so extensively that, 
the eye of through travelers, the change is observable. 

Within these three or four years the wheat belt has ceased 
1 producer solely of wheat. Those farmers who have gone into ot 


They are, most notably, optimistic, 


crops have prospered 
because to them has come a sense of security unknown to thei 
It is a new experience for them to be rid of the suspense of 
months’ waiting on the fateful price of a single commodity r 
nonth of August. Now they go about their farming of a numbe) 
products with the firm assurance that, come what may, the il] 
share ratably in the seven billions of farm crop wealth of the 
Diversification, of which Iowa and Illinois have been fin 
ples, has stretched out to the North and West at an unbelievabi 
As in many such cases. the statistical reports which record the chang: 
lag about two years. It is, therefore, only by personal observat 
the part of one who has known the territory continuously that ih 
change can be grasped 
Those wheat growers who have thus worked out their ow: 
tion do not hesitate to express their dissatisfaction with the politi 
slant that has been given to the wheat situation. They are indig 
nant—highly so—at any suggestion that the entire wheat productio 
of the country be taxed in order to subsidize the less provident grower 
Their time-honored opposition to ship subsidies is mild compared 
their feelings toward this proposal. It is merely the familiar inst 
of the less efficient and less prosperous clamoring for what they hav 
not. Call it what you will, the wailing from the wheat belt comes f1 
the inefficient grower. His distress and discomfort are real and s« 
ous. but they have been enormously magnified by political propag: 
During these weeks I wish I had thought to count the num! 
times | have heard men guffaw at the pompous pronounceme 
prominent office-hoiders, after “conferences” or “investigation 


have taken unto themselves to issue ‘statements advising the 
helt to diversify. Little need to publish such conclusions. Thi 
sage as it may appear, is behind the facts—a couple of years 
The wheat belt has been diversifying for three or four years an 
the stubborn and short-sighted “‘single-croppers” delay to foll 
HE Department of Agriculture early brought to the wheat be 
idea of diversifying their crops. With concrete and illuminating 
data, Government agents and lecturers told how the cotton bs rose 
from the ravages of the boil weevil, as much by diversifying as by 
fighting the pest. The wheat farmer needed only to be shown, for he 
retuins the pioneering spirit. He did not hesitate to grapple wit he 
new condition. it results, therefore, that corn and beans, hogs and 
poultry, bees and sugar-beets, wool and timothy seed, togeth« th 
scores of other products, are this year being marketed, as the re 
last year, from counties where only wheat was known four years ago. 
Montana, for exampie, this year for the first time in her histor 
have corn to sell to others than herself—two or three million bushels 


of it. Hardly five years ago it was thought, and officially stated, that 
corn would not grow so far North, nor at Montana altitudes. Today, 
in St. Paul, in the lobby of one of the great banks, stands an exhibit 


Montana corn, gorgeous and royal, raised at an altitude of 4,620 feet 
corn, remember, which is supposed to thrive only in low-lying rive 
bottoms. 

It is difficult to picture what diversification has brought to the 
wheat belt in the way of wealth. Figures are hard to grasp. Perhaps 
the conception may be conveyed by saying that this year three States 
will, each of them, produce more wealth in corn than is dug from al 
the gold mines of the world; or that three or four of them will market 
more value in eggs than in all the oranges raised in this country. Of 
most importance is the fact that a wide range of variety has displaced 
the single cash crop. 

Hence, ridicule is aroused by the ignorance of wheat-belt condi- 
tions on the part of those who propose greater diversification. “Two 
or three years from now,” was the remark of one country 
“those same politicians will come back and pat our farmers on the back 
for diversifying crops. That will be when they learn from published 
statistics what has been done, done not because the politicians told us 
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roperty Income Alone 


WIDELY read financial writer has recently drawn 
attention to the fact that all tax systems tend more 
and more toward direct taxation. That this is so is 
unquestionable. Yet the reason for the tendency is 
not to be found in any deliberate choice resulting from 
discussion so much as in a natural instinct that impels 
action into the course of least resistance. Many of us, 








recognizing the law of least resistance, imagine that 
it would be served better by indirect taxation, on the 
ground that that form is least noticed by the taxpayer. But in the 
last analysis the matter of least resistance will be found not to be of 
not immediately noticing the tax but of an ultimate consciousness of 
hurden. People who urge the sales tax and similar nostrums are under 
in illusion as to the real issue. Still further astray is that schocl of 
assessors which, unfortunately, too strongly supported by the insuf- 
ficiently educated public, is in favor of taxing everything. Their policy 
inevitably results in double taxation, because, as a matter of fact, every- 
(hing is taxed already, as will presently be shown. 


\ccustomed as we are to the uninformed discussion of an infinite 
variety of schemes for raising revenue, it will naturally sound strange 
to hear the statement that there is but one ultimate fund out of which 
iaxation must come and that the proprietors of that fund alone will be 
found to be vitally concerned with matters of taxation. The question 
is not one of a single tax or any other scheme; it is a question of who 
ultimately is affected by every variety of taxation, however applied. 
In years gone by it would have been more difficult to bring the point 
home, but the forced consideration of the problem of reparation arising 
out of the war has opened our eyes to the operation of the various 
methods devised by Governments to obtain from the people the where- 
withal for financing Government activities. It is now becoming appar- 
ent that property income alone is ultimately affected by taxation. 
vyoperty income and Government expenditure are dependent on one 
and the same fund. That fund alone must inevitably provide for the 
financial stability of the State organization and the amount available 
for expenditure by those entitled to property income. A _ natural 
corollary is that, if the State takes the whole of the fund, private 
property income will disappear, and with it the inducement to create 
any more of such income. That means collapse very much of the 
nature of what is now being witnessed in the Ruhr. Therefore, although 
the State has first call on the fund, its continued existence depends 
on sufficient being left to encourage continued production of the fund; 
otherwise the State and the owners of property income come down 
together. This is what has been overlooked by M. Poincare, unless his 
deliberate intention is to produce that result, of which we have 
insufficient evidence one way or the other. 

It is not widely enough recognized that although, for legal pur- 
yoses, possessions are property, yet, economically, under the condi- 
tions of the present day, capitalized property income is the only true 
property. Some people attempt to distinguish between what they 
call income-producing property and other property. This confuses 
the true concept. The rea! distinction is between possessions and 
property. Thus it becomes necessary at this point to set out un- 
equivocally precisely what is meant by property income. It is that 
income which is capable of capitalization and absolute transfer to 
any one, regardless of any qualification on the part of the recipient. 
It is immaterial how the income is acquired, whether from invest- 
ment, labor, bequest or otherwise; directly it is capable of being 
segregated, and is segregated, from what is necessary to maintain 
the efficiency of its proprietor, and is capable of capitalization, it be- 
comes a fixed item capable of. being mortgaged with safety to the 
mortgagee; it is true property income. The difference in the esti- 
mate of what is necessary to maintain the efficiency of the proprie- 
tor of the income prior to any segregation constitutes the difference 
between the thrifty person and the liberal spender. Occasionally, the 
latter may in the long run prove the greater accumulator of property 
income, thus affording a bad example likely to delude into the same 
course those not qualified safely to take it. The financier initially 
prefers the thrifty as constituting the backbone of the investment 
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effect the transportation there probably is no franchise profit. Inci- 
dentally, one will note here the distinction between a tariff and a 
customs revenue properly so called. The former is strictly political; 
the latter is economic. We are here concerned only with the economic. 

By following closely the records of history we shall find a process 
of mapping out of territories in which individuals acted as agents for 
These territories have their direct 


the overlord or the government. 
combines. As 


counterpart in the territories of modern industrial 
society progressed, the offices of these collectors became hereditary 
and were sublet and subdivided. The original grantee ceased to come 
in contact with the actual taxpayers and was able to live with in- 
creasing luxury on the intermediate profits of the office. Only occa- 
sionally did the demands of the government absorb the whole of the 
profits of the immediate grantee of the franchise. When this occurred, 
there was a flurry to invent new methods of assessment, just as today 
we are pestered with suggestions for surreptitiously obtaining from the 
Every device is commended 


producers more than the traffic will bear 
They may not do 


by the argumeit that the payers will not notice it 
so immediately, but ultimately trouble will ensue. 

In olden days the rate of the tax was fixed, and, whatever it might 
be called, the earliest tax known was essentially an income tax. It 
was levied on the produce of industry. Because land is mentioned, we 
ure misled into a belief that it was a land tax. Wherever acreage was 
taken ito account, it was as a measure of what the land ought to 
produce if handled as skillfully as other land of equal fertility. It was 
the same with mines and monopolies; the tax was a proportion of the 
produce Wherever government expenditure was excessive or the 
intermediate agents had come to adopt a luxurious style of living that 
could not always be sustained on the basis of the authorized taxation, 
there was pressure put upon the capitalists and laborers to yield a 
iiurger proportion of the produce than the undertaking could properly 
hear. Then it was that dishonest devices in the form of indirect tax- 
ation were resorted to in the effort to effect what could not legitimately 
be accomplished. It was like making a contract with a man and while 
he was in the act of paying over the money picking his pocket. The 
contract, written or unwritten, is always for the payment by the pro- 
ducer of what the traffic will bear and no more. To attempt to levy 
more than the economic rent will inevitably result in impairing future 
efficiency, and economic rent is the elementary factor in taxation; 
whatever else has subsequently come into the category is of the nature 
of economic rent, value that remains over after every demand shall 
have been satisfied that is essential to the maintenance of unimpaired 
efficiency. All domestic troubles in the days that have gone by can 
be traced to attempts to obtain, in some form of taxation, more than 
the traffic would bear, and all international troubles have arisen from 
au recognition that the domestic traffic would not bear any more and 
that the next best resource might possibly be to burgle a neighboring 
territory. In other words, the troubles arose from bad management. 

HEN we follow the development of tax levying down to modern 

times, we find that the main revenue of the farmers of old cor- 
responded to the property owners of today, and that the capitalists and 
workers of today correspond to the sub-agents and organizers who per- 
petually strove to meet the demands of the revenue farmers and at the 
same time to have something left for themselves over and above the 
maintenance of reproductive efficiency. In a well-governed territory 
with ample natural resources, the tendency has always been for the 
gross yield of industry to outstrip the demands of the revenue farmers 
and for the income of the revenue farmers far to outstrip the demands 
of the Government. That is what is observable today in this country, 
where the traffic would bear a great deal more than it is called upon 
to do. Unfortunately, few countries are in such a happy position. The 
growth in the numbers of modern property owners compared with their 
prototypes, the revenue farmers, is due to perpetual subdivision of the 
franchise of tax collecting. The sub-lessees, merchants and even 
workers have been able from time to time to purchase from the original 
concessionaires large and small portions of the right to appropriate 
property income which, it must be repeated, accrues in precisely the 
same manner as the profits of revenue farming. The original conces- 
sionaires were able to dispose of portions without ultimate diminution 
of income because the gross receipts were perpetually increasing. The 
motive for selling was usually a desire for lavish, immediate expendi- 
ture of the capital sum realized. The perception that the income sacri- 
ficed tended to be made good in the general progress was an after per- 
ception. Today it is generally recognized. 

It must be obvious that the relationship established between the 
revenue farmers and the overlord and their lineal successors, the prop- 
erty income owners and the Gevernment, was actually in the nature of 
a partnership, the Government filling the position of a mortgage bond- 
holder, with the power to direct increased expenditure on the under- 
taking and to increase the bonding. Representative government is 


nothing more than the obtaining of a voice in this direction. The in- 
crease jn the number of property income owners strengthens the posi- 





tion of the whole group, not only in numbers but in instinctively pro- 
moting activity further to increase the amount that the traffic will 
legitimately bear, thus enabling a further subdivision of holdings on 
the same principle as previously operated, furnishing the seller with a 
capitalized sum and at the same time, through its discreet use, an 
easy possibility of recouping the loss of income through the general 
increase due to further progress. 

People wonder why organized government is always on 
of property. It could not be otherwise. There is no choice in the 
matter. It is a case of self-preservation because, without the existence 
of property income, organized government becomes impossible. When 
we recognize the unbroken chain of evolution from the revenue farme 
to the modern property income owner, the deduction regarding the 
position of erganized government is obvious. In so far as organized 
government looks after the health and safety of the workers and 
interests itself in other ways, the justification, in the last analysis, will 
invariably be found to be economic. These things must be attended to 
because they tend to perpetuate property income. Whatever oratorical 
flamboyancy may be utilized to eulogize such efforts of government, 
under it all lies the economic necessity that cannot be gainsaid. We 
do not allude to that necessity in political speeches because the mass 
of the neople have not yet recognized the fact, and for many years may 
be incapable of perceiving it; but the true statesman knows it well, 
only he is compelled by circumstances to talk down to his audience 
through the vehicle of emotion, the end justifying the means; for, 
after all, the economic end is essentially patriotic. 


the side 


F the evolution of property income be traced from its first dis- 
covery in the form of economic rent down to the multifarious 
forms in which it accrues from modern franhcises and their equiv- 
alents, we shall find evervwhere that it has never ceased to be the 
joint source of revenue to Governments and property owners. Thus, 
the economic justification for the existence of property owners is 
that they stimulate the creation of property income and so perpetuate 
the State. Without property income there can be no true economic 
State. Any aggregation otherwise masquerading politically tends to 
become merely a rendezvous for brigands, or more usually a subsidized 
depot of some power, as can easily be seen in Europe at the present 
A sales tax or any analogous device is merly collecting twice 
over, once necessarily by the property owners and a second time 
by the State. All such processes harmfully interfere with the true 
order. By the delegation of revenue collection to the property owners, 
the Government has practically appointed fiscal agents and subse- 
guent interference is intrinsically a breach of contract. The recogni- 
tion of this contention was illustrated in California, where the 
porations volunteered to provide the whole of the State revenue. 
They were fully aware that they could collect these taxes from 
clicntele and so avoid all the cost of duplication consequent of a 
second set of collectors being: appointed. So far as the scheme | 
not effected its full purpose, the failure is due to a wooden interpreta- 
tion of the word corporation. The concept under which the arrang 
ment came into being was one implying the existence in every case of 
a francise; but the word corporation, having the legal wider interpre- 
incorporated firms, whether enjoying any de- 
or not, it has worked hardship in some cases 
to farm. 


cor- 
their 


ao 


tation of including all 
scription of franchise 
It has treated as revenue farmers those who had no revenue 
Its intended application was to public utilities and grantees of con- 
cessions, enabling them to reap in excess of interest on outlay. But 
that defect is only temporary and remediable; the principle is there. 
The proposed sales tax affords one of the best illustrations of the in- 
herent viciousness of indirect taxation. Let us consider two cases. The 
Vestey vertical trust is engaged in supplying the people of England 
with beef by combining under one management all the processes from 
ranch to retailer. The local managers are allowed to fix prices of the 
various joints. The variations in the requirements of different local- 
ities necessitate varying distributions of cheap and expensive cuts. 
What the directors require is that the sale of each carcase shall 
produce a certain sum. So long as this result is attained, the agent 
is allowed to develop his resourcefulness to the utmost. Thus, the 
local agents collect a fixed sum for the corporation and the corpora- 
tion pays a fixed sum in taxation. Fiscally, the process is a perfect 
modern exemplification of the principle of revenue-farming in a coun- 
try foremost in depending increasingly on direct taxation. A second 
illustration is found in a hydroelectric corporation distributing cur- 
rent wholesale to its subsidiaries who re-distribute it at varying rates, 
according to the conditions of the different localities. The whole sys- 
tem combined constitutes a complete revenue-farming outfit, and un- 
doubtedly the cheapest and most effective way for raising State 
revenue is by taking part of the ultimate property income. We call 
it taxing at source. It might equally well be called taxing at reser- 
voir, according to the way one looks at it. The actual source is the 
water power, and a tax might be levied on its flow; the ultimate finan- 
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“The Oil 


Sound ’’— A. 


Industry Is Fundamentally 
C. Bedtfor 


An Authorized Interview, by Carl H. Getz, with A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the Board, and Vi e, 


President, 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 





[ - HEN the Senate Committee on Manufactures con- 
| | cluded its investigation of the “High Cost of Gasoline 
and Other Petroleum Products,” Senator La Follette 


predicted that gasoline would be selling for $1 a gallon 
before long. Few predictions have shot wider of their 
mark. Gasoline today is selling for less than it has 
in years. 
Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert of New York re- 
cently called upon the Governor and Attorney General 
of New York State and United States Senator Copeland to investigate 
the spread of gasoline price$ between California and New York. New 
York is paying at least five cents a gallon too much, he said. 

The Governor of South Dakota, who put his State into the oil 
business so as to reduce the price of gasoline, spoke at Syracuse not 
long ago and called attention to the inefficiency of the petroleum in- 
dustry in duplicating filling stations. Eliminate two-thirds of the 
filling stations and allow the motor car owner to share in the economies 
effected, he said. 

Why was not the South Dakota Governor challeriged? Why have 
not the questions about the petroleum industry which the public has 
asked so frequently been answered? To answer these questions I 
sought out Walter C. Teagle, President of the Standard Oil Company, 
a New Jersey corporation, and A. C. Bedford, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the same company. Mr. Teagle and Mr. Bedford are 
generally recognized as foremost in the petroleum industry. 

“The big oil companies which do business in New York do not 
do business in South Dakota, so it was hardly within their province to 
reply to the South Dakota Governor,” said Mr. Teagle. “Then, too, if 
the executives of the oil companies did nothing but reply to the at- 
tacks which have been made upon them during the past few years 
they would not have any time for anything else. 

“If the South Dakota Governor’s statement about too many filling 
stations is sound, would not that same argument apply to any line 
of retail merchandising? Grant for a moment that his arguments are 
sound and that the oil companies should decide to merge their sales 
organizations. Just how long would it be before the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice would act? 

“What is a fair price for gasoline is not a difficult question to 
answer. The fair retail price can be arrived at only by adding together 
these items: 

‘““(1) What is paid for the crude oil. (2) The cost of transport- 
ing that crude oil to a refinery. (3) The cost of refining the gaso- 
line from the crude oil. (4) The price realized for finished products 
other than gasoline. (5) The cost of distributing the finished prod- 
uct to dealers. (6) The differential added by/the retail dealer. 

“That is the whole story. There is no other equitable and perma- 
nent basis on which the industry can operate. Sometimes an article 
sells for less than a fair price. There is competition in the oil business 
and competition operates there exactly as it does in other markets. 
The supply of gasoline exceeds the demand and certain sellers make 
prices without regard to the cost of replacing the stocks they want 
to turn into cash. 

“The very fact of so many different gasoline prices at different 
points itself proves the existence of competition. Everybody is en- 
gaged in it. The producer is competing with fellow-producers. Some 
refiners are making prices for gasoline that cannot cover their costs. 
Marketing companies have followed each other in lowering tank wagon 
or wholesale prices. 

“However, the public does not expect to buy, over a long period, 
eany manufactured article at less than the cost of producing it. Over- 
production, late seasons, changed buying habits, panics or the tariff 
may, create temporary bargains at the expense of the manufacturer 
or jobber. It is the oil industry’s turn now. Overproduction has made 
the business for the time being unprofitable for the industry as a 
whole. 

“When gasoline is sold at the tank-wagon prices ruling today, the 
industry as a whole is losing money. Companies here and there are 
making money, to be sure, but not the industry as a whole. And that 
condition simply cannot continue. 

“There are many producers of crude oil who have had to sell 
and are still selling petroleum at an out-of-the-pocket loss. There are 
plenty of refiners who have converted stocks into cash at the expense 
of all of their profits and part of their capital. The lower the prices 
go, the louder the call for somebody to do something. 
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which would exercise control over the petroleum and coal industries, 
similar to that exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over the railroads. ‘These Senators feel at present that, if the industry 
is still experiencing rapid price changes and constantly fluctuating 
stock quatations, it will not be difficult to get a favorable hearing for 
their bill, especially because the strategic position of the group is 
strong. This group can trade support of other measures for support 
ef the Fuel Commission bill. 

And all of the time the motor car owner continues to drive by 
filling stations, ever hoping for “cheaper gas.” It cannot come too 
cheap for him, so he thinks. But he is wrong, because when the oil 
industry, a $7,000,000,000 industry, ts In trouble, nearly every other 


industry feels it too. Even the individual buyer of “gas” feels it. 
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“What is a fair price for gasoline?” is a question to which there 
is, perhaps, no answer at once intelligible and satisfactory to every 
consumer. Every oil company has as many answers to that question 
as it pays prices for crude. The consumer of gasoline simply has to 
be content’ with such explanations as Mr. Teagle and Mr. Bedford 
offer, which, in substance, are that a fair price for gasoline is one 
which in the long run enables the industry to enjoy a reasonable profit. 
To the average buyer of gasoline that does not mean much. But the 
business of producing gasoline is so complicated and there are so many 
steps involved in it that an explanation of present prices cannot be 
reduced to simpler terms; and, after all, if one chooses to accept the 
statements of Mr. Teagle and Mr. Bedford, their explanation is rea- 
sonable, if not altogether illuminating to the car owner. 


The Automotive Industry and the 


ation’s Prosperity 


Mr. Chrysler recently wrote an article entitled, “What Is Ahead 
for the Automobile Industry?” for THE ANNALIST, which resulted in 
numerous inquiries for additional facts. To answer some of the ques- 
tions asked him. Mr. Chrysler has written this additional elaboration 
of the same subject.—Edito 

| VT is evident from the many letters received after an 
1 article of mine entitled, “What Is Ahead for the Auto- 
mobile Industry?” appeared in THE ANNALIST that a 
large number of bankers and business men, especially 
manufacturers of steel, iron, aluminum and copper 
products, plate glass, upholstery leather and cotton 








and woolen textiles, are genuinely interested in the 
possible influence of the automobile business upon 
the nation’s prosperity in the years to come 

“What kind of a business is it where six companies enjoy 85 
per cent. of the business and 106 companies have but 15 per cent. of 
the business?” 
A curious business, to be sure, but it must not be forgotten that 


asks one banker 


15 per cent. of the business amounts to $35,000,000 

I firmly believe that the manufacturers of automobiles, as much 
as the men in any other industry, are going to help stabilize the pros- 
perity of the American people. The manufacture of automobiles is a 
business—-a sane, sound business. It is not a game, as some bankers 
intimate. It may have been a game during the period of inflation, 
when anything with four wheels which would run could be sold. But 
no longer is that true. 

Because of its enormous size and its innumerable ramifications, 
the automotive industry is going to serve for some time to come as 
the index to the economic health of the nation. 

To appreciate fully the truth of these statements it is necessary 
first to get a rather definite appreciation of the economic importance 
of the automobile business. The capital invested in 1922 in the motor 
vehicle business—cars and trucks—was nearly one and one-half. bil- 
lions of dollars. In the same year the cost of materials purchased 
was nearly one billion three hundred million dollars. The wholesale 
value of the output of automotive products was more than two and 
one-half billions. This included the value of the complete car and truck 
output, value of parts and accessories and value of tire replacements. 

The industry last year employed 253,104 men and paid them 
nearly four hundred millions in wages. 

The capital invested in the motor car manufacturing business is 
more than one billion one hundred and fifty millions and in the truck 
business more than three hundred millions. 

The wholesale value of the aecessories manufactured in 1922 was 
nearly two billions. 

It is practically impossible to name any great industry which is 
not affected by the manufacture of automobiles. To name but a few 
which profit because of the industry: iron and steel, aluminum, copper, 
plate glass, lead, tin, nickel, upholstery leather, the cotton and woolen 
textile industries, lumber, paint and varnish, coal, the railroads, the 
petroleum industry, cement, asphalt, rubber, and to this might be 
added the business of publishing, advertising, the manufacture of 
paper and also the profession of insurance. Even the profession of 


iaw owes much to the automobile industry. 

No longer can the automotive industry experience ills without the 
rest of the nation feeling them also. And this fact is gradually sinking 
deeper and deeper into the minds and consciousness of bankers who 
have looked upon the manufacture of automobiles as a sort of game. 
In all industrial history, with the exception of petroleum, no industry 


By Walter P. Chrysler 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, Maxwell Motor Corporation, 
Chalmers Motor Car Company 


has grown with the amazing rapidity that the automotive industry 
has. But petroleum’s phenomenal growth was made possible because 
of the motor car. 

Today the industry is approaching the 14,000,000 mark. Some 
manufacturers are giving this little thought because in California 
there is an automobile for every 3 people, while Alabama has one 
for every 26.1, Mississippi one for every 23.1, Arkansas one for every 
20.4, Georgia one for every 20.2, South Carolina one for every 17.7, 
Louisiana one for every 17.6, Tennessee one for every 17.2, Kentucky 
one for every 15.7, New Mexico one for every 14.1, North Carolina 
one for every 14, Virginia one for every 13.8, West Virginia one for 
every 12.9, Pennsylvania one for every 19.5 and New York one for 
every 10.4. 

These manufacturers know that the average for the United States 
is an automobile for every 8.6 people, and they know, too, that but 
twenty-three of the forty-eight States have reached this average and 
that, therefore, so they argue, there are twenty-five States which have 
vet to absorb even the average number of cars. But, point out these 
manufacturers, there is California, which has an automobile for every 
5.8 people, and lowa, which has one for every 4.8 people, and Nebraska, 
one for every 5.1. These States furnish the more accurate index, 
argue these manufacturers, rather than an average of ali the States. 

Some manufacturers have estimated that it is only a mattér of 
time before there will be 25,000,000 registered cars. It has been 
pointed out that Mr. Ford is speeding up his production to 10,000 ears 
a day, which means 3,000,000 cars in a year. 

The method of financing the sale of automobiles is what seems 
to be bothering some bankers. They have been informed that about 
80 per cent. of the cars are sold on a part-time basis. Fifty per cent. 
is paid down as a first payment and the balance in twelve monthly 
instalments. These bankers want to know whether or not the industry 
will always be content with these terms and conditions of sale. 

It is obvious that, as the various States absorb more and more 
cars and competitive conditions become keener, dealers will begin to 
ask for easier conditions of sale. In other words, they will want to be 
able to give purchasers of cars longer time in which to make payments. 
But here is where the banker steps in and wields his influence. Twelve 
months is long enough in which to pay for a car. When fourteen, 
fifteen and eighteen months’ paper is accepted by a financing com- 
pany and that company goes to a bank with such paper to extend its 
loans, it will find it increasingly difficult to get money. If the bank 
grants such extension, the conditions of sale will be made easier. But 
there is little likelihood of that happening. And this attitude of the 
banks is one of the safeguards of the industry. 

In a good many States there are cars being sold on fifteen, eighteen 
and twenty months’ part-payment plan. But such financing is the 
work of individual dealers who have the money to make | 
friends. This is not the plan of the acceptance companies. 

A reduction of $50 in the price of a car means a million more 
people are able to own a car. 

Saturation point in the automotive industry is like a man’s horizon. 
He never gets closer to it. 

The leaders in the automotive industry have a real appreciation 
of the limitations of their business. But when the country has ab- 
sorbed all of the cars it is able to, the replacement business will be 
ample to keep the factories going. 

A careful study of the financing of the automotive industry should 
satisfy any one that the industry is building soundly. There is too 
much money invested in it for it to build otherwise. 
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Money 


fEVER in monetary history have we had an experiment 
in the inflation of inconvertible paper, especially since 
the Armistice, on a scale so colossal and with such 
ghastly consequences as in the issue of bank notes by 
Germany. The evils of paper money have been here 
so magnified as to make the world wonder what has 
happened to German mentality. The total issues in 
November 1918 were 2 billion marks, and at the end 
of October 1923 they reached the incredible sum of 
about 21% quintillion marks, and were practically worthless. The mind 
may fail to grasp such figures but it is only too easy to grasp the 
cruelty of the effects upon certain classes in Germany. Officials have 
sent forth these fantastic amounts of paper with the same grim 
insouciance with which they sent forth to the front millions of men to 
be canonenfuetter. It is a question which has caused the greatest suf- 
fering and loss. 

To the lay public it may not be clear how a policy, seemingly so 
well meant, could have produced such inconceivable ruin. Hence, it 
is worth while to present the process in a way understandable by 
every one. 





(1) First of all, it is to be noted that the prices of all German 
goods, the terms of ali contracts and securities, all wages and salaries, 
which before August 1914 were expressed in the gold standard, were 
after that date stated in inconvertible bank notes of the Reichsbank. 
Immediately, the paper, not being redeemable, depreciated. At the 
end of the war a mark was nominally worth about 7 cents in our money 
(par being 23.8), now millions can be bought for a cent. Yet this 
pretense for money, through all its dizzy tumble in value, remained 
(and is today) a full iega] tender for all existing debts. Of course, as 
the standard fell, all prices went up. As issues were sometimes doubled 
in a single week, prices were rocketed upward. Since the standard had 
no certainty, since no one trusted in its value, the price asked was not 
only raised in proportion to the depreciation, but also by a wide margin 
to cover the risk of a further fall while in possession of the money. 
Prices doubled and even trebled in one day. In a month a street car 
fare in Leipsic rose from 1,000,000 to 500,000,000 marks. <A roll cost 
500 millions, a loaf of bread 5,000 millions, margarine 6,000 millions a 
pound, potatoes 15,000 millions per 100 pounds. 

(2) To meet this rise of prices were wages and income raised pro- 
portionately? Unfortunately, it is always true in such emergencies 
that wages lag behind prices. Wages may be raised but never as 
quickly as the paper depreciates. The forces affecting the issue and 
the value of the mark are entirely different from those settling the 
payment of wages. Hence, the absence of synchronous action, to the 
daniage of the receiver of wages. Consequently, money wages lose in 
purchasing power. 

As if this outcome were not enough for the laborer to bear, the 
erratic course of depreciation had thrown all industry into a condition 
of uncertainty. No longer could definite -stimates be made ahead as 
to the costs of materials and other items which go to make up the 
prices of goods in a competitive market. Production was necessarily 
slowed up and employment restricted. To offset such a tendency, a 
policy was resorted to which, in fact, magnified the burdens of labor 
at the same time that it created a fictitious activity in industry. Not 
only were workers in the Ruhr district subsidized idleness Curing 
the period of passive resistance by the printing of enormous sums of 
paper marks which were issued by the authorities in Berlin but, out- 
side the Ruhr and throughout Germany, there was inaugurated ar 
amazing boom in building and expansion of industrial plants paid for 
by new issues of paper. These new and fabulous sums, of course. only 
added to the depreciation, and the purchasing power of wages was still 
further lowered. As a result, we have this appeal from the Leipsic, 
Winter Relief Committee (October, 1923): 

We face a Winter of the bitterest need, Thousands of our 
population stand defeated in the long battle for bread and fuel. 
Men and women earn an insufficient wage; children go hungry; 
expectant mothers are starving; the aged and the invalid are on 
the verge of collapse. * * * Daily we witness deeds of despera- 
tion on the part of those who have used up their last savings. 

* * * It is imperative to organize all private means [the State 
and city being unable] for the task of providing one free meal a 
day and shelter from the cold for the indigent and homeless. 





* Confiscation by German Paper 
By J. LAURENCE LA JGHLIN 
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How Soon and How Much Will the New 


‘‘Rentenmark »reciate? 


inconvertible paper, 
to shift the burden 


(3) The criminal effects of 
however, do not stop here. The 


of loss due to depreciation from th: of the issuers to those 
of the workingmen and others w! 1 the paper. It is an 
astounding story of confiscatior ge is so grave that it 
requires one to quote the evidence of n. A. Piatt Andrew, an 
economist and a Representative i! from Massachusetts. 


hat the great force of 
argements within the 


While visiting the Krupps at Esse 
men were employed on impr 


plant but not on anything that c ent out of the works and 
taxed for reparations. In explanat ported to have said: 
This, of course, involved inc1 pense without imme- 
diate returns; but the means by wl plan of passive resis- 


d through the vast 
pp official] added 
ps have produced. 
print money to pay 


tance has been financed becan 
Krupp exposition building. 
with evident pride. ‘All this is wl 
We even have our own printing p) 
the wages of our employes.” 

That chance remark is th: 
What Krupp has been doing, T! 
other great industrial magnat¢ 


iation in the Ruhr. 
1 doing and all the 
This is indicated by 


the paper money issued by score¢ rms and obtained at 
the Dresdner Bank. It is evid the scores of mines 
cokeries and foundries which | aveling through the 


n whose plants one 
r and in process of 


Ruhr, which are producing not! 
sees vast new chimneys and f 


construction. 
This policy was not confined t d areas. To keep men 
employed (a desirable object in its« » properly paid), the 
National Government undertook pub d expanded railways 


and canals. Municipalities and erected schools and 
public buildings. Everywhere ded great sums on 
new factories, decks, ships ores and dwellings. 
There seemed to be feverish act here and no unemploy- 
ment. But what was the oute was employed in en- 
larging the fixed capital of the producing goods that 
could be taxed and used for repat this work out for the 


laboring classes? How were they ] ho got the new fixed 
capital got it without giving With the author- 
ity of the Berlin Government, munici] nents and industrial- 
‘sts printed and issued untold sun ertible paper with which 
they went through the motior rf the enormous outlay. 
In actual fact, they got thei L yractically nothing by 
shifting the cost on those who 1 Being legal tender, 


their obligation was discharged | paper fresh from their 
printing presses. The paper emed, so that nothing 
of value was passed when empl kind of money. Con- 
sequently, as the paper became p1 rthless, the holders of 
the paper bore the loss. By t! ertible paper the em- 
ployers kept their capital intact us act of confiscation 
was accomplished when others |! It is now reported, 
however, that the Governme on a gold basis to 
Ruhr magnates the enormous ep employes idle dur- 
ing passive resistance and that be paid back to the 
State. In that case, it was the Gov: hich got something for 
nothing, while the workers paid the § 


; suffered as the prices 
been shown. Most of 


How the workers in the mins 
of food went up beyond their ab 


the abject misery and starvation in ‘ oday is attributed to the 
stupid and criminal management of sues. The source of the 
evil is internal, not external. 

The soil was thus provided in wl ‘rew the rank doctrines of 


communism. The desperate conditio working classes and the 
bettered situation of the indust1 freed from debt and 
with improved plants) obviously st the activity of the ex- 
tremists in warring against the exist rder of society and in creat- 
ing strikes, riots and forcible tuffs in the shops. The 
situation caused by the inconvertit ictuating paper not only 
worked endless wrong to the working to industry and to the 
stability of civil Government. Inst: favoring industry by ob- 
taining an advantage of lower costs tional competition, it was 
reaily paralyzed by uncertainty, di and inefficiency. And 
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the monetary upheaval has led to such unrest that orderly parliai.~n- 


tary Government has given way to endless intrigues. 

4). The receivers of wages, however, were not the only ones who 
suffered from the confiscation deftly performed by inconvertible paper. 
When prices shot up to inconceivable heights, wages in depreciated 
marks, although, not raised pro tanto, could, nevertheless, be changed. 
But not so with those dependent on fixed incomes. As prices rose to 
unknown levels, those receiving only a stated number of marks were 
caught like rats in a flooded cellar. As it happened, the classes thus 
trapped and destroyed included not only those most loyal to the State 
but also those who by intelligence and training were of the highest 
value to the intellectual and scientific progress of the nation. 

It had always been supposed that buyers of governmental and 
municipal securities were safe in regard to both principal and income. 
Hence, they bore with the low return of conservative investments. It 
was taken for granted that a Government would be honest with the 
holders of its bonds and, if it could not pay off the principal, it would 
always take exceptional care to provide the means for paying the in- 
terest as it fell due and thus preserve its credit at home and abroad. 
in contrast to this attitude, the actual policy of the German Govern- 
ment has been incredibly grotesque. The war loans put out and sub- 
scribed for at home by 1917 must have been at least 30 billions, or 
more than one-third the total German wealth in 1913. No one knows 
The latter is a guess, 
figures are mean- 


what the total funded and floating debt now is 
varving from 7U quintillions upward. The actual 
ingless. But these fabulous sums do indicate the colossal ruin which 
befell the innocent holders of Government securities. Bonds issued 
by the National Government, by the various States and by the munici- 
palities are now worthless, and those who depended on them for income 


are irretrievably ruined—ruined, too, not by their foreign enemies 


but by the internal, criminally stupid policy of paper issues. Those 


loyal persons who turned over their wealth during the war to sustain 
the Government in return foi promises to repay which have now be- 
con.e worthless, are the very ones who have been most ruthlessly sac- 
tificed. Widows, the helpless aged, those in bad heaith, hospitals and 
charitable institutions that had invested in supposedly safe securities 
for difficult days are now left penniless and with no strength to earn 
a living. The same thing is true of those who saved their small sums 
to deposit in savings banks. If drawn out today they would not buy 
a herring. 

Moreover, the intellectual and scientific classes, professors in uni- 
versities, the clergy, teachers, artists, officials in State or private insti- 
tutions, clerical forces in business houses, dependent on fixed incomes, 
are being reduced to beggary. 

During the war, and even after the armistice, the possibility of 
a repudiation of public debts was discussed, but its effect on German 
credit would have been so disastrous that it was regarded as impolitic. 
Nevertheless, through the inflation of inconvertible paper the prop- 
erty of those who depended on fixed incomes was indirectly confis- 
cated in a way so indescribably painful and ruthless that no condemna- 
tion can be too severe. Besides, the outcome has thoroughly destroyed 
German credit. 

Something seems to be wrong with German processes of thinking 
oi) money. The new “rentenmark” is not based on gold assets but on 
forced mortgages. The old theory that the authority of the State 
can give it value without redemption in gold is again apparent in re- 
strictions on its use. No one must use it to buy foreign currencies, 
&e. The fundamental error of confusing monetary with fiscal 


functions of the State is perpetuated when the shortcomings of a 
budget wildly muddled are to be met by inconvertible paper. It is only 
a question of how soon and how much will the new ‘“rentenmark” de 


preciate 
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The Future of the New German Mark 
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RITING in the Revue de Paris (Paris, Nov. 1), M. 
Jules Decamps, principal economist of the Banque de 
France, discusses at length the future of the new 
German mark. The article commences with a vivid 
description of the economic and social chaos of Ger- 
many which the writer claims to have predicted over 
a year ago as the inevitable result of German financial 
policy. The so-called ‘“rentenmark” is an attempt to 
satisfy the growing clamor for some form of stable 
monetary unit. Whether or not it will be successful is not, in the 
opinion of M. Decamps, perfectly certain. 

The original plan of reform, states the French expert, aimed at 





devaluation of the “Reichsmark,” and its eventual disappearance. In 
support of this, he quotes the draft project placed before the Reichstag 
as follows: 

“The amounts due, by virtue of obligations expressed in ‘Reichs- 
marks’—says Article 23 of the draft—shall be converted into ‘neu- 
marks’ according to the ratio fixed by Article 18, paragraph 2. This 
is the article providing for the determination of the exchange ratio 
as between old and new marks.’ 

This scheme was modified and the writer wonders whether or 
not the modification was due to a reluctance to founding the new legal 
money on the officially recognized failure of the old unit. In his 
opinion, the old money must be liquidated sooner or later and the 
German Government is preparing for this eventuality. Meanwhile, 
the “Reichsmark” retains its prerogatives without even the necessity 
of sharing them with the “rentenmark.”’ 

The foundation of the new scheme of German monetary reform is, 
states M. Decamps, the Rentenbank. Its capital is fixed at 3,200 
millions of gold marks, covered half by agriculture and half by in- 
dustry, commerce and trade. Urban landed proprietors and industrials 
are also called upon to provide a supplementary contribution destined 
fo reinforce the initial capital. This is to be represented by a gold 
mark mortgage, or gold securities. The amount of the contribution 
is calculated according to statute and cannot be altered except by 
statute. 

The Banque de France economist then goes on to describe the 
nature of the issues permitted to the new bank, which is destined to 
relieve the Reichsbank of some of its responsibilities as sole source 
ef credit for the German Government. He stresses the provisional 
character of the scheme, many of whose details were, at the time of 
writing, still somewhat unsettled, and states, categorically, that the 
“rentenmark” must eventually be recognized as the old mark, relieved 
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of its useless zeros. The ultimate object of the reform discussed is 
the re-establishment of the gold standard. The ‘“neumark” is a pro- 


visional and auxiliary monetary unit destined to tide the country over 


the preparatory stage of the radical transformation which will give 
sound monetary system to Germany. This transformation cannot 
he undertaken hurriedly. Faced by the fact that a stable currency 


depends upon a balanced budget and a balanced budget upon a stable 


currency, the German Government must allow the economic life of the 
country time to adjust itself to the progressive transitions necessary 
te a solution 

M. Decamps, however, is not disposed to ailow the “rentenmark”’ 
to pass without criticism. He sees in it another form of inflation, 
with all its evil potentialities, and questions the value of its cover. 
It is not secure from speculation on the foreign exchange markets. 
He doubts the possibility of realizing the covering Securities, since the 
Rentenbank itself would find this very difficult, if not impossible, 
to do. The guarantee of the “rentenmark”’ is, in the last analysis, a 
moral guarantee, with all that that implies. The new reform is not 
based on a decision to abandon the financing of the State, when a 
deficit occurs, by the issue of paper money but, on the contrary, pro- 
vides for a further issue of such money. There is every possibility, 
therefore, that the “‘neumark” will, in due course, follow the path of 
the old, and the subtracted zeros be added again. To the French mind, 
the scheme is largely an illusion, more or less doomed to failure. 

A report of the harvest results in Central and Eastern Europe 
is given by A. Pecsi, in L’Economie Nouvelle (Paris, Nov. 23) Ac- 
this writer, the wheat yield of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
elow the average and larger imports will be needed to cover 
this season’s deficiency. Good harvests were had in Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and Rumania, but the latter country has had too little 
acreage under wheat, so that the yield barely covers internal needs. 

The surplus obtained by Yugoslavia cannot be exported freely 
for lack of freight cars and will probably have to be disposed of to 
whoever can provide transportation, notably Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Htngary alone is in a position to export freely at market 
prices and has already sent wheat to Switzerland. 

The maize harvest, which was promising in August, subsequently 
deteriorated. Rumania, however, is in a position to export. 

M. Pecsi concludes by stating that the forage crop nas been ex- 
ceptionally good, so that the livestock situation may be expected to 
ameliorate in the near future. He states that the-purchasing power 
of the countries under discussion has improved as compared with 
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By CHARLES HODGES 


Assistant Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


i. was not an afterthought that made President 
| Coolidge declare in his message to Congress, immedi- 
ately following his discussion of America’s interna- 







ernment needs to be reorganized and improved.” 

The opening of the Washington legislative mill 
; has actually seen a new move to place the State De- 
s2_) partment and America’s foreign services upon a post- 

war basis. Congressman Rogers of Massachusetts, 
since the close of the great war the sponsor of diplomatic and consular 
reform favored by the State Department, has begun the introduction 
of bills designed to modernize our machinery of international relations. 
His first measure carries an appropriation for the State Department 
to acquire embassies and legations not exceeding $500,000 each in 
Buenos Aires, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid and Tokio; as well as 
housing for our foreign missions in Vienna, Brussels and Lima, Peru; 
and consulates in Tientsin, Hankow and Canton, costing not more than 
$300,000 each. And he has announced his intention of pressing the 
legislation for the reorganization of our foreign service that failed to 
pass the last Congressional sessions. 

In this, which goes back to the last days of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, he has the support of the State Department. Progress has 
been so difficult that more than a year @go Secretary of State Hughes, 
endorsing legislation now again impending, declared: “Post-war con- 
ditions have rendered a general betterment of the present organiza- 
tion so imperative that failure to provide for reorganization along 
constructive lines would be tantamount to retrogression.” As Secre- 
tary Hughes has pointed out in previous discussion, the business man 
has “the most direct interest in the successful conduct of foreign 
relations.” None is “so quick to feel the consequences of foreign con- 
ditions and the results of international transactions, whether these be 
of a political or of an economic character.” But the business man 
has seen the State Department, as well as the Department of Com- 
merce with its foreign trade work, contend always against Congres- 
sional estimate slashes in the matter of annual appropriations. 

In the consideration of the Diplomatic and Consuiar Appropria- 
tions bill of 1922 the Chairman of the House Committee observed: 

“Here we have estimates of substantially $12,000,000 proposed by 
you as compared with appropriations a year ago of $9,000,060. There 
is an increase of very nearly $3,000,000, when we have been assured 
during the past years that as the war ended and as more nearly normal 
times presumably came upon the world, we should be able to see a re- 
duction in the Diplomatic and Consular bill to something approaching 
the peace-time scale. For examle, for 1913 the total appropriations 
were $3,860,000 and as late as 1916. with the European War well on, 
they were only $4,500,000.” 


Yet, as Norman H. Davis, then Under-Secretary of State, replied: 
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Spe eval Corresponde nee of The Annalist. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 8. 
———, RESIDENT COOLIDGE will veto a soldier bonus bill 


P if it is passed by Congress and submitted to him. Prac- 


Democratic leaders are 


TstaTolal 


\8\8\6.6,8¢ talk in Congressional and political circles is no longer 
2224084 about what the President may be expected to do if 

called upon to face the “bonus test.”” The question 
under discussion is: “Will the Administration forces in Congress, under 
the Coolidge leadership, be able to rally sufficient strength to prevent 
bonus legislation being adopted over a Presidential veto if the test 
comes? Despite statements by bonus supporters that they have many 





tically all Republican and 
agreed on this. As a result, the issues involved in the 
tax reduction proposals—and in the political campaign, 
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. ry . 
for that matter—are sharply drawn. The trend of the 





more votes pledged in Senate and House that are necessary to over- 
ride a veto, a careful survey of the facts seems to substantiate the at- 
titude now taken by the Coolidge followers that efforts to obtain bonus 
legislation will be defeated 

In his message to Congress, delivered on Thursday, President 
Coolidge said that he gave his “unqualified approval” to the program 
for tax reductions recommended by Secretary Mellon, who had taken 
the position that tax reductions could be made only if bonus proposals 
were defeated. Mr. Coolidge also advocated a policy, in dealing with 
disabled veterans, “administered in a spirit of the broadest and deepest 
sympathy.” “But 1 do not favor the granting of a bonus,” the Presi- 
dent added 

These statements may wel! be taken as indicating that the Presi- 
cent will go the limit in his opposition to the adoption of bonus legisla- 
tion. There have been other developments also to back up such a con- 
tention, and leaders who are in the best position to know the attitude 
of the White House are frankly enough shaping their plans on the 
“veto” basis. The position they now take is that enough Representa- 
fives and Senators may vote for a bonus proposal to pass a bonus bill 
but that enough of them also will be found faithful to the President- 
after once casting a vote in favor of bonus legislation—to sustain a veto. 

Senators and Representatives of the Republican Party are con- 
fronted with the choice of deserting the leader of their party in a 
National campaign year, on one of the most important issues before 
the country, or voting to sustain a veto if that test is forced upon them 
If they are to accept President Coolidge as the 
National Convention, they can 


by adoption of a bill. 
probable nominee of the Republican 
scarcely see their way clear to defeat him in this important fight. 

Representative McFadden, Republican, of Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency Committee, pictured this situ- 
ation in commenting on the action of the members of the Pennsylvania 
delegatior in the House, who refused, in a recent conference, to give 
their approval to the Mellon tax program because it meant abandon- 
ment of the bonus proposals to which most of them were committed. 

“The real good that will probably come as a result of this de- 
nunciation of the wise and able plan suggested by Secretary Mellon,” 
Mr. McFadden said, “is that many Congressmen, not only from Penn- 
sylvania but from other States, will be able to discharge what they 
feel to be their obligations on the question of a soliders’ bonus by voting 
for a soldiers’ bonus bill, praying that President Coolidge, in his wise 
judgment, will veto such a bill and that these men in Pennsylvania 
then, because of the fact that Pennsylvania in all probability will in- 
struct National] delegates in support of Mr. Coolidge and his policies, 
will vote to sustain his veto of the soldiers’ bonus bill, thus making a 
consistent attitude.” 

Mr. McFadden said also that the people of Pennsylvania were 
“indignant and aroused” over the action taken by the conference 
in refusing to endorse the Mellon plan and were instructing their Rep- 
resentatives “in no mild terms” to sustain the Mellon program. 

The directness of President Coolidge in dealing with many of the 
more important issues in his first message to Congress came as 
something of a surprise to many of the members of Senate and House. 
But whatever else the message accomplished, it eliminated all doubt as 
to the attitude of the President in regard to the nomination. The 
message, in fact, was accepted as a platform of principles, enunciated 
by a candidate, and two of these principles were that the Mellon pro- 
gram for tax reductions must be carried out, as nearly as may be when 
allowances are made for concessions essential to compromise with the 
Democrats; and that bonus legislation must be defeated. 
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This situation is more important since the probability that Presi- 
dent Coolidge would be supported for the nomination by a majority of 
the Administration leaders had been enhanced by the announcement 
of the candidacy of Senator Hiram Johnson of California. Ther 
can be no doubt that the Johnson announcement solidified the anti- 
Johnson forces in the party in their determination to rally around some 
man who may be strong enough to head off the Californian and, of the 
prospective candidates, the strongest appears to be President Coolidge. 
Having assumed this attitude in support of the Coolidge candidacy as 
opposed to the Johnson candidacy, it is imperative that these leaders 
shape their plans so as to fight for the Coolidge policies. Under such 
conditions, it is entirely possible—if not certain—that 
Senators and Representatives who would otherwise go the limit to 
adopt bonus legislation will vote to sustain a veto. 

It is understood that party leaders, who have sought information 
as to what they would be called upon to stand for if they supported 
the candidacy of the President, have been left in little doubt con- 
cerning the extent to which the President will go in his efforts to get 
the Mellon tax program, or something approximating it in the major 
principles, enacted into iaw, and to prevent the adoption of bonus 
legislation. The more hopeful followers of the President contend that 
demand for support of a tax reduction program on the part of voters 
in all parts of the country has become so insistent that bonus advocates 
will give way and that the final test as represented by the veto and 
efforts to override it, will not be faced. But prediction of this kind 
does not appear to be justified now. President Coolidge probably will 
be called upon to use his veto power and to seek the nomination—and, 
if nominated, the election—on a platform of having done more for the 
good of the country and of the veterans by defeating bonus legislation 
than would have been accomplished by permitting a bonus bill to be- 
come law. That he is prepared to make this issue is now accepted. 

The situation created in political and Congressional circles in 
Washington is one of the most interesting in many a day. Because 
of the political complications incident to a test of this kind on the 
eve of a National campaign scores of Representatives and Senators 
are finding it no easy task to determine just what course they shall 
follow. There is recognition by the Republicans of the magnitude of 
the issue which the party will possess if able to go before the country 
to seek votes after having virtually cut the taxes of millions of voters 
in half. There is realization also, with President Coolidge declaring 
that tax reductions cannot be made on a satisfactory basis if a bonus 
the danger of losing that issue if the Coolidge 


Republican 


bill is adopted, of 
policy is overthrown and if he has to go before the people after accom- 
plishing less in the direction of tax reductions than had been promised. 

From the political viewpoint it is important also that decision as 
to the ultimate fate of bonus legislation be made as quickly as possible, 
<o that efforts to frame a satisfactory tax bill will not be further em- 
barrassed by uncertainty. Admittedly the legislators will find it diffi- 
cult to proceed along definite lines on a tax program until they 
know whether or not a bonus bill is to be made into law. For it 
is certain that, although some way might be found to reduce taxes 
to a certain extent, even though bonus legislation were adopted, the 
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reductions cannot be as far as would be possible if the threat of a 
bonus law were definitely removed 

There has been unusual interest in discussions of the advisability 
of the elimination of profits on sales of capital assets as income and of 
losses on such sales as deductions. That Congress wil] agree to such 
a program is seriously doubted by Secretary Mellon and others, who 
are convinced that it would result in no severe loss of Government 
revenue. It is probable, therefore, that efforts will be concentrated 
pn obtaining some compromise changes in the law. 

Secretary Mellon outlined his recommendations to the present 
Congress in his recent letter to Representative Green. He believes that 
the law involving capital losses and deductions as now enforced is 
faulty and results in an unjustifiable loss to the Government which he 
estimated at $25,000,000 annually. 

“The present revenue law,” he said, “limits the tax on capital 
gains to 121% per cent. but puts no limit on the capital losses. It is be- 
lieved it would be sounder taxation policy generally not to recognize 
either capital gain or capital loss for purposes of income tax. This 
is the policy adopted in practically all other countries having income 
tax laws, but it has not been the policy of the United States. In all 
probability, more revenue has been lost to the Government by permit- 
ting the deduction of capital losses than has been realized by includ- 
ing capital gains as income. So long, however, as our law recognizes 
capital gains and capital losses for income tax purposes, gain and loss 
should be placed upon the same basis and the provision of the 1921 
act taxing capital gains at 121, per cent. should be extended to capital 
losses, so that the amount by which the tax may be reduced by the 
capital loss ‘will not exceed 1214 per cent. of the loss.” 


The argument is taken up at this point by the Tax Simplification 
Board of the Treasury, which adopts the unusual course of presenting 
to the Senate and House its reasons for advocating an “elimination” 
program and makes definite recommendations. The Board calls atten- 
tion to the fact that approximately 1,200,000 returns for incomes in 
excess of $5,000 in 1922 have not yet been audited; that only 246,832 
of the returns for such incomes for 1921 have been audited and that 
the audit of 302,765 returns for the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, has 
not been completed. It contends that much of this delay has been 
caused by the provisions of the Revenue law, dealing with capital 
gains and losses. 

It is contended that it is something of a stretch of the imagination 
to consider as a recurring flow of income upon which an income tax 
should be levied, the profit which a man makes upon the sale of a farm, 
which he has held for years, just as it is to consider the loss sustained 
on such a sale as a recurring outgo which should be allowed as a deduc- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, has held that 
Congress has the right to tax such gains under the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment. On the other hand, Congress is not obliged to tax this species 
of income nor to allow capital losses as deductions. 

The board takes the position that it is “absolutely impossible” 
to obtain reliable statistics from which to estimate the effect on the 
public revenue of eliminating capital gains as income and capital losses 
as deductions, but endorses Mr. Mellon’s opinion that probably no loss 
of revenue would result. 

“While it is true,’ says the board, “that, in a cotnparatively new 
country such as ours, capital gains will ordinarily exceed capital 
losses, it should be borne in mind that capital gains are not taxable 
unless realized by the sale of the asset. Naturally, people are inclined 
to retain that which has increased in value and, unnaturally, they are 
induced to retain such an asset, even if they may desire to sell it, if a 
tax is incident to the sale. 

“Persons owning property and having investments are able to and 
do take their losses at times when their doing so results in the great- 
est possible reduction of their tax liability. Income tax laws may pro- 
vide very stringent rules for determining capital gains and losses 
realized by sale but it remains for the taxpayer to determine whether 
or not he will sell. It is generally agreed that if capital gains had been 
eliminated as income and capital losses as deductions at the outset, the 
Government would have been far ahead in revenue. The best con- 
sidered opinions of accountants, actuaries and economists appear to 
us to indicate .uwat the elimination of both capital gains and losses, 
even now, would result in no decrease in revenue to the Government 
‘over a period of years.” 

Another point made is that elimination of capital gains as income 
and losses as deductions would be one of the most effective measures 
which could be adopted to simplify the Revenue act and the pro- 
cedure thereunder. The most complicated provisions of the act deal 
with the determination of these gains and losses, as demonstrated by a 
consideration of the sections involved. The board calls attention, for 
instance, to the simplification of procedure which would result from 
dispensing with the necessity of establishing the valuation, as of 
March 1, 1913, of capital assets acquired before that date and upon 
which profit has been realized or loss sustained. These questions of 


valuation, it is held, requiring the f discretion in which 
honest differences of opinion are bi e, are not only difficult 
of solution but are largely respo present arrears of the 
work of the Income Tax Unit 
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that another effort at revision is t ie by Congress. Leaders 
on the Democratic side in Senate a1 have endeavored to lay 
the major share of the blame for t! ies of the Revenue act 
of 1921 at the door of the Republica ome of these leaders sug- 
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looked when revision was under consid 1. They held that effort 
to make the tax provisions simple of erstanding and enforcement 
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relief to all taxpayers. 

The question of simplificatior xation laws is certain to 
be brought before the leaders of the & te Finance and House Ways 
and Means Committee when the tax rv rogram actually gets into 
their hands. It is not beyond reason that something effective 


in the way of simplification w be plished. 

The Tax Simplification Board irging that a policy of de- 
centralization be adopted in connect the Income Tax Unit of 
the Treasury. It is the opinion of the that the audit of returns 


could be carried on in a number of dist! ffices as satisfactorily and 
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N any consideration of the effect of current events on 
the immediate and future course of business, Presi- 







dent Coolidge’s first message to Congress. stands 
forth. The absence of any especial flurry in the 
securities market implied no lack of interest in the 
message. Rather it was the clearest evidence of satis- 
faction that could have been given. It recorded the 
business judgment that Mr. Coolidge adequately meas- 
ured up to what had been expected of him. 

The business world had awaited with especial interest the declara- 
tion of the Administration’s attitude on matters of tax reduction, 
bonus legislation, the tariff, the railway program and the agricultural 
problem. In these factors the business world saw elements of tremen- 
dous influence upon its welfare. Published comment since the Presi- 
dent’s address indicates that business is well satisfied with the an- 
nounced policies in regard to taxation and bonus, feels little immediate 
interest in the tariff, but is slightly concerned over railway and agri- 
cultural proposals. 

Great as might be the advantage to business in the reduction of 
taxation and the escape of the burden of a soldier bonus, the full 
appreciation of the fundamental influence upon the national prosperity 
of the right solution of the railway and agricultural problems has been 
widely expressed in more than one business forum. ‘There was an 

inclination among foresighted leaders of industry to withhold endorse- 
ment of Mr. Coolidge’s policies in these respects, and the sentiment 
was expressed that business advancement had not been enhanced by 
proposals which contemplated a consolidation of the railroads and any 
aid to the farmer which might develop into governmental merchandis- 
ing of crops. 

Nevertheless, industry's whole-hearted approval of the message 
in its entirety, judged from the viewpoint of its effect on business, 
has been reflected in the record of those indicia through which the 
judgment of the business world is customarily expressed. 

On the New York Stock Exchange, the first brisk advance in 
prices on Thursday afternoon following publication of the President’s 
message was ascribed by Wall Street to what was considered in the 
market the sound and stabilizing character of Mr. Coolidge’s pro- 
nouncements on policy. The reaction which followed later that after- 
noon was interpreted as the natural reaction from overemphasis of 
the Street’s approval, the general opinion seeming to be that as the 
market had confidently expected a message of the kind that actually 
appeared, it had fully “discounted” it beforehand. Continuing next 
day its pronounced but somewhat irregular activity the sentiment of 
the market was clearly affected by the country-wide approval given 
to the President’s recommendations. Seemingly, nevertheless, traders 
were to some degree suspending judgment, as if waiting for further 
evidence of the precise range of effects on the public attitude produced 
by the message. Other influences were also given consideration, and 
the attitude of the market may have been given something of its ten- 
tative quality by watchfulness for a new trend in trade and industry, 
such as occasionally becomes definitely marked with the opening of 
a new year. 

In regard to other material indications of the outlook for business 
in the United States, last week witnessed no lessening of the manifold 

‘irregularities which have characterized the course of trade for months 
past. Retail trade showed the greater briskness which is naturally 
associated with the Christmas holiday season, and which is a normal 
feature of December trade cnoditions; while the usual trend was also 
evidenced in the contrary condition of wholesale trade, the usual 
slackening of demand being clearly visible there. 

In various directions retail trade is hampered by mild weather, 
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BANK CLEARINGS. 
Entire country, estimated from complete returns from cities representing 92.3 
per cent. of the total. Percentages show changes from preceding years: 


1923 -.& 1922 P. © 
Last week $6,424,254,101 -14.4 $7,353,000,000 2.9 
Week before 5,852,684,924 24.6 7,293,000,000 9.6 
Year to date 327,783,073,987 -12.2 367,801,000,000 10.7 
BAR GOLD AND SILVER. 
Bar Gold Bar Silver Bar Silver 
in London in London ; in N. ¥ 
Last week ‘ ‘ 95s 01d@ 94s 3334d@33d 645%c@64 ce 
Previous week. 94s 1ld@ 94s Old 33%ed @32iid 644c@ 64c 
Year to date 96s 11d@ 87s 10d 335d@30%d 68 %c@ 62 Yc 
Same week, 1922 91s 01d@ 90s 01d 32ied @31itd 653ec@64 4 
Same week, 1921 101s 08d@100s 03d 36%d@34 ted 66 4c @63 \« 
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rains or bad roads, and in some regions poor crops and consequent 
reduced income to producers are adverse factors, these latter condi- 
tions being reported especially frem the Northwest and from som: 
parts of the South. Making ailowance for the general disposition to 
take business accounts into the new year with small inventories, the 
general current of merchandising trade is reported as fair to good. 
The heavy gains in business reported by the mail order houses fot 
November are reported as carrying over in large volume into the 
present month. This, however, is the normal course for the mail 











order business, since, for the shortened active buying period in De- 
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Car Loadings by Weeks, 1923 
The “normal” line in this chart, marked with the zero (0), represents the avérage 
of the carleadings for corresponding weeks in each of the four years 1919-1922, both 
inclusive. The curves present the loadings of each week as percentage departures from 
this normal. The method of calculating corrects the curves for seasonal variation. 
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New York funds in Montreal were quoted at $21.56@$20.93 premium. Montreal funds in New York were quote 
The week’s vunge of exchange on the principal foreign centres last week compared as follows: 
—DEMAND . 
. . Last Week Prev. Week Year 1923. Same Wk. 1922 Last Weel Pr ame Wk. 1922 
Normal Exchange Hig} Low High Low High Low High Low Hich. ow Hi High , low 
oo -Lonaon 1.39% 4.33 4.38% 4.27% 4.72% 4.27% 4.57% 4.54 4.39% ) 1.573% 4.54 
4 Paris re 46 14 5.31 5.60 5.19%  ~=+72.44 5.19% 7.12% 6.95% 5.46% 6 2 713 6.95 
19.28 Belgium ... 4.72% 4.60% 4.78% 444% 682% 4.31% 6.55% 6.41 4.73 1.79 6.56 6.41 
19.28 -Switzerland ...17.49 17.41 17.57 17.26 18.95 17.05 18.90 18.79 17.51 1 17.59 18.92 18.81 
als 19.28 LS re 4.37 1.30% 4.38 412% 5.24 112% 5.04 4.89 4.387% 8 5.041 1.89 
40.29 —Holland .. 8.16 37.84 37.93 36.93 39.70 36.93 39.93 39.57 38.18 } 7.97 9.98 59.62 
19.30 —Greece ++ 220 1.97 1.60 1.60 5.00 1.08 1.45 1.18 2.23 1.48 21 
19.30 -Spain ..... 13.10 12.92 13.07 12.85 15.82 12.85 15.55 15.37 13.12 1 9 15.57 15.38 
26.28 —Denmark . 17.95 17.80 16.97 16.81 20.61 16.62 20.63 20.43 17.97 1 l 0.65 20.45 
. 26.80 — Sweden tree hatiang 26.35 26.27 26.33 26.08 27.02 26.08 27.00 26.93 26.37 26 2¢ 27.02 26.95 
#i 26.80 -Norway ooo eee 15.07 14.92 14.55 14.37 19.04 14.32 19.12 18.58 15.09 14.94 14.57 { 19.14 18.60 
51.41 —Russia* .. 02% .02%4 .03 021% 0814 01% 02% .02 12 .07 12 07 05 
48.66 —Bombay .......31.33 30.78 30.75 30.37 33.25 30.20 30.19 30.00 31.45 30.90 1.87 i y 0.51 40.12 
48.66 Calcutta 51.33 30.78 30.75 30.37 33.25 30.20 30.19 30.00 31.45 30.90 0.87 ¢ 0.31 20.12 
Pe 78.00 —Hongkong .. 51.38 50.63 51.88 50.50 56.50 50.50 54.00 53.62 51.50 50.75 2.00 f 65 54.125 53.75 
Bae -Peking .. 77.00 75.50 74.75 73.75 81.25 72.25 76.75 76.25 77.12 76.62 74.87 » 76.875 76.375 
108.82 Shanghai ey 71.63 70.88 70.38 76.75 69.38 712.125 171.38 73.00 71.75 1.0 72.25 71.50 
49.83 Kobe . 17.68 17.18 18.20 48.00 49.19 17.18 18.69 48.62 17.80 17.30 18,35 18.81 18.75 
49.83 Yokohama 17.68 47.18 48.20 48.00 49.19 47.18 48.69 48.62 47.80 47.30 48.32 18.81 18.75 
} 20.00 Manila .. 19.50 19.50 49.375 19.25 50.75 49.25 50.00 50.00 49.75 49.75 19.62 50.25 50.25 
42.44 Buenos Aires.. . 31.75 31.125 31.50 31.125 37.95 31.125 37.70 37.45 31.87 31.25 1.60 37.75 37.50 
33.39 ee 9.50 8.95 8.90 8.55 11.80 8.55 12.37 11.95 9.55 9.00 8.9 12.42 12.00 
23.83 Germany ’ MOOOO000023 .VOO0COD00020 GOOOCO000040 QO0OO0000020.0143. 00000000001 2.013 01 OOOOOOO00028 0000 ( $3. Q00000000012.013 
20.46 Austria ... 00144 .0014% .0014% .0014% .0014% .0014 .0014% .0014% .0014% .0014% .0014 14 014% .0014 
23.83 Poland ... 000040 .000030 .000060 .000060 .0058 000030 .0059 005712 .000040 .0000380 \O00E ( 0030 .0059 0057 
26.26 Czechoslovakia.. 2.93834 2.9234 2.9814 2.88% 3.09 2.78 3.19% 3.18 2.93% 2.92% 2.98 RR . 3.191% 218 
19.30 —Yugoslavia .. 1.14 1.13% 1.16% 1.11% 1.38 -70 1.41 1.36 1.14 1.13 %4 1.16% 0 1.41 1.36 
19.30 Finland . 2.49 2.48 2.68 2.67 2.80 2.48 2.55 2.52 2.49 2.48 68 2.55 2.52 
19.30 Rumania D3 ke 00% 53% 00% 59 28 .63 ke 6212 53% 50% : 63% 62 
20.31 Hungary .0054 .0053 0055 .0054 04% .0040 04 04% 0054 0053 iv { 140 04 04 
*The figures given under “demand” are offered and bid prices for 500-ruble notes, while those under ‘cables’ 
cember which practically ends at the latest before Christmas Day, the reflect confidence in the « trade conditions and 
mail order business of that month is normally the heaviest of any a rather confident belief that business prosperity 
month in the year. will continue well into 1924. So vs and other evidence 
With all necessary allowance for the irregularities of trade, and indicates there is no prospe: n trade such as rose 
the seasonal upturns and downturns in different sections of the mer- with such striking suddennes Day of this yea 
chandising process, the week’s reviews by the mercantile agencies all Further decline in the | steel production a 
feature, largely seasonal, of t] The daily rate of 





production of pig iron, as reported, fell below 


Shares Sold on New York Stock Exchange 100,000 tons in November fo: ape sig Taco 

















; a _ age for the month being 96,47! out 28,000 tons below 
Week Ended Dec. 8, 1923. the high record of last May aken as a whole. have 
oe also decreased, and before tl h still further curtail- 
1923 1922 1921 ment is expected. Certair as structural. show 
Monday ...... 1,143,185 740,067 828,097 activity which is to be accounts rge building programs 
Tuesday tenes 833,310 ae oop in hand for Winter prosecuti nes there is no active 
aes Thursday. | 4,281'140 982'503 651,544 buying. It is expected that 1 will be large in the 
Friday ........ 1,184,835 $62,220 590,840 new year, but while there have portant inquiries for 
Saturday ..... ‘ 734,900 148,538 171,790 cars and track materials recent io not seem to be gv 
a ee nd = ; — on the books at present l é judges accepted as 
Total for week 6,092,632 4,425,848 4 229,77 P fetal Sg aE eer a AS aR 
Yon teriete..| o19'gos'oag | 246'go7'e30 | 159/840°4773; oe ee +2 oe 
, , movement, to be expected ar; and the present 
TWENTY-FIVE RAILROADS. 
Net Same Day THE RANGE OF STOCK \ VERAGES. 
High Low Last Change Last Year ™ 
i re 59.52 58.88 59.11 — .08 61.64 120 1922 923 a 
ie eee . 2.09.03 58.72 59.26 + 15 60.89 
ee ee 60.01 59.3 59.68 + 42 61.09 | 
NE 6) ccc geod 60.58 59.56 60.18 + .50 60.99 a 
_ a See *. 60.43 59.76 60.09 — .09 61.15 
a arr 60.23 59.63 59.81 — 28 61.17 | 
| 
| TWENTY-FIVE INDUSTRIALS. i 
| Net Same Day 
High Low Last Change Last Year 
WR can os 107.54 106.06 106.50 — 23 105.53 10] 
eer 107.04 106.03 106.77 ZA 105.23 
a Se erere 107.39 106.54 107.02 + .25 106.77 
rere 107.55 106.05 106.93 — .06 107.48 0 
a Seer 108.61 106.64 108.36 + 1.40 108.18 
a Sear 109.69 108.21 108.80 + 44 108.53 | 
0 
. COMBINED AVERAGE—50 STOCKS. | 
Net Same Day | 
High Low Last Change Last Year 60) 
| a Pareeeranns 83.53 82.47 82.80 — .16 83.58 
bec. 4..... .» 83.28 82.37 83.01 t+ 2) 83.03 
oi Dec. 5......... 83.70 82.92 83.35 + 34 33.93 | 
i Sree 84.06 82.80 83.57 + 22 84.23 
0S a .. 84.52 83.20 84.22 + .65 84.66 | jan Tree Mar] apr | 
Dec. 8..... .. 84.96 83.92 84.30 + .08 84.85 ea Rake Be 


YEARLY HIGHS AND LOWS. 


High Lov High Low 
*1923... 92.52 Mar. 77.15 Oct. 1917.... 90.46Jan. 57.43 Dec. 
1922.... 93.06 Oct. 66.21 Jan. 1916....101.51 Nov. 80.91 Apr. 


Millions 














1921... 73.13May 58.35June 1915.... 94.13 Oct. 58.99 Feb. a = ee 
lack line ing average price of fifty 


1920.... 94.07 Apr. 62.70 Dec. 1914.... 73.30 Jan. 57.41 July In the upper portion the bla 
lf rail ick area shows for each week 


1919.... 99.59 Nov. 69.73Jan. 1913.... 79.10Jan. 63.09 June es oe rage de : “eb: ; 

Tac A 9 TT. > ~ ~ =~9o a ne 2st anc owest dally average } wenty-five industrials, an 

! 1918. -.- 80.16Nov. 64.12 Jan. 1912.... 85.83 Sep. 75.24 Feb. the white area the corresponding figut y-five rails. In the lower 

f To date. portion the height of the black area A ekly volume of sales, and 

/ the height of the white area beneath it volume of the fifty stocks 
ae used in the preparation of this 
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perceitage of capacity involved is close to the 75 to 80 per cent. which 
may oe considered “normal]’’—neither depressed nor booming. 

The larger events of the week, from which inferences may be 
drawn with more or less assurance, were the sharp break in cotton 
prices, with a decline of 2'% cents a pound; reports of active purchase 
of American securities by foreign investors; 
and hogs, both of which had been depressed in the previous week; 
advances in cotton goods which brought them more into line, with the 
cost of the raw material, and increasing suspension in the bituminous 


firmer prices for grains 


coal industry. 

The change in raw cotton was very marked, all the options selling 
down below 35 cents, while January went to 34.20. The downward 
movement was started the week before by revisions of private esti- 
mates of the crop which put the total nearly half a million bales higher 
than the estimates previously accepted in the market. Bearish infer- 
ences were also drawn from unofficial reports of the quantity ginned, 
and crop estimates based on a comparison of these figures with the 


amount ginned at corresponding dates last year. Liverpool prices 


THE TREND OF BOND PRICES. 


; | 1922 | 19233 


Bee Nase 





Average of Forty issues 





Par Value Sold on New York Stock Exchange 


Week Ended Dec. 8, 1923. 


1923 1922 1921 
Monday $10,434,900 $10,571,500 $20,667,350 
Tuesday .... 11,737,200 11,776,000 21,483,700 
Wednesday 10,704,000 11,785,950 17,346,150 
Thursday . 9,805,800 11,942,550 16,504,800 
Friday . 10,214,050 11,241 400 13,993,050 
Saturday 5,285,330 6,661,490 9 487,750 


$99,482 800 
3,642,544,000 


$58,181,280 | $63,978,890 
2,580,174,010 /3,961,781,197 


Total for the week 
Year to date. 





In detail the bond dealings compare as follows with the corresponding week 


last year: 
Changes 
$541,000 
2,126,110 
4,229,500 
17,000 


Dec. 8, 19 De 
$35,525,500 
17,313,890 
11,120,500 
19,000 


Corporations $36,066,500 


United States Governments 15,187,780 


Foreign 6,891,000 


City . 36,000 


Total all $58,181,280 $63,978,890 $5,797,610 


Same Week Year Same Period 
Last Week Last Year to Date Last Year 
Average net yield of 10 
high-priced bonds 4.710% 4.615% 4.675 4.591% 


New security issues $65,336,000 $25,843,000 $7,887,886,156 $2,160,001,900 





AVERAGE 40 BONDS. 


Same Same 
Net Day Net Day 
Close Change 1922 Close Change 1922 
3 ae 76.5: + .02 78.78 Dec. 6.....76.79 + .04 78.80 
| 76.55 + .O1 78.71 Dec. 7.....3e08 + 08 78.71 
Dec. &.....76.76 + 220 78.70 Dec. 8 . . 16.99 + 112 78.56 
YEARLY HIGHS AND LOWS. 
High Low High Low 
*1923... 79.43 Jan. 75.58 Sep. 1917.. 89.48 Jan. 74.24 Dec. 
1922.... 82.54 Aug. 75.01 Jan. 1916 89.48 Nov. 386.19 Apr. 
1921.... 76.31 Nov. 67.56 June 1915 87.62 Nov 81.51 Jan. 
1920.... 73.14 Oct. 65.57 May 1914.... 87.42 Feb. 81.42 Dec. 
1919.... 79.05 June 71.05 Dec. 1913.... 92.31 Jan. 85.45 Dec. 
1918.... 82.36 Nov. 75.65 Sep. 


*To date 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

Last Week. Previous Week. Year to Date. Same Week 1y92v 
57% @ 564% 57% @ 575% 59%@ 55% 56% @ 55% 
100% @100% 100% @100% 103% @ 99% 99%@ 99% 
97% @ 97% Y97%@ 97% 99%@ 95 95 

54.70@ 54.00 55.10@ 54.55 59.80@ 53.00 59.65@ 59.00 
71.25@ 70.50 71.50@ 70.80 77.85@ 69.50 75.65@ 73.85 


FOREIGN 


British Cons. 2%s 
British 5%. 

British 4%%......... 
French rentes (in Paris) 
French W. L. (in Paris) 


broke, partly, it was believed, owing to speculative forces, and partly 
because, as it was reported, Manchester had somewhat overstocked 
in view of current estimates of the available marketing capacity for 
finished ‘cloths. It was pointed out, however, that despite the break 
in prices and the uncertainty as to the ginning figures to be reported 
by the Government, and the final Government crop estimate due on 
Dec. 12, there would be a gap on the largest estimates of the crop of 
more than a million and a half bales between total stocks and world 
consumption, in which condition a renewal of the upward price trend 
was certain. 

Continuing their lead over last year, the building activities of 
the nation, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Company, showed a total 
of contracts awarded in November in the thirty-six Eastern States 
(a field which includes about seven-eighths of the country’s total con- 
struction volume), amounting to $318,828,000. This was a drop of 
12 per cent. in comparison with October, bui in twenty-seven States 
of this group there was, nevertheless, an increase of 19 per cent. over 
November of 1922. As in the month before, the greatest increase for 
November was in New York State and Northern New Jersey, this 
being the only district which showed an increase over October. 
New work contemplated, as reported in November, amounted to 
$623,704,C00, which was an increase of 10 per cent. over that reported 
in October. 

All records were broken by the contract awards in the New York- 
Northern New Jersey region, the total for this district being $124,- 
311,000. This is the highest total recorded for this district, the amount 
being 13 per cent. greater than for October, and 73 per cent. over 
November of last year. As for several months past, more than 50 per 
cent. of the total in this district has been for residential buildings. 
Total new construction started in the thirty-six Eastern States in the 
first eleven months of this year reached the amount of $3,237,068,000 ; 
the lead for twenty-seven of these States over last year being about 
3 per cent. 

Support for the opinion of the trade reviews and other authorities 
who regard the year now passing as one of more than normal pros- 
perity, is cited in the shape of the year’s figures for commercial fail- 
ures for the first eleven months of the year, the showing both in 
number and total liabilities being decidedly favorable to 1923 

Dun’s report of classified failures shows for the year so far a total 
of 16,877 insolvencies in commercial lines, with en aggregate indebted- 
ness of $487,772.076. These figures may be set against the 1922 rec- 
ord of 21,862 failures, with aggregate indebtedness of $565,827,230. 

Manufacturing failures bulked large in the total indebtedness of 
the November failures, as was also the case in those of October. The 
total failures in November were 1,704, with liabilities of $50,291,708. 
This is a larger total of failures than October showed, but the total 
indebtedness in October, amounting to $79,301,741, was the largest 
ever reported for any month, with the exception of December, 1921. 

An advance of 2.2 per cent. in Bradstreet’s commodity index num- 
ber, as compared with the figure for Nov. 1, brings it to the highest 
point it has reached since May 1 of this year. Compared th the 
year’s low point, reached on Aug. 1, the gain is 4.8 per cent. The figure 
for this month is 54.3 per cent. above the pre-war level of Aug. 1, 1914. 
Chief responsibility for the rise in the index number lies with the tex- 
tiles, and particularly with the textile raw materials. Raw cotton led 
the advance, but there were advances also in raw wool, hemp and jute. 
Of the individual articles whose prices are represented in the index 
figure, thirty-one advanced, thirty-three declined, while forty-two 
showed no change. The price changes both as to groups and individual 
commodities showed wide irregularity. 

Relatively large railroad earnings for October, reported last week, 





THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE OF COTTON. 


icici = 1 


| High Low Closing Net Change 
ee 37.15 34.43 34.48 2.62 
pre 36.55 33.78 33.80 2.65 
Re eer 36.65 34.15 34.20 2.54 
May csligaia mens & ap 36.80 34.36 34.38 2.50 
July. Soe onor ats 35.80 33.62 33.62 2.26 
October... . 29.30 27.65 27.70 1.70 





THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE OF GRAIN. 





WHEAT CORN OATS 
‘High ] Low High Low High Low 
1.06 4 1.03 £7434 123% 4334 4234 
May.....{ 1.11% 1.083, | .75144 | .735, | 46% | .44% 
July.. ... | 1.093, 1.07 7634 745, | 447% 433% 
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The Annalist’s Employment Curve, above, shows the deviation from normal of ¢he actual volume of employment end of each h 
The curve is constructed in accordance with the method; and principles devised by Prof WV Brow! 
University and published in the report of the President’s Conference on Une 
were considered as an influence in the somewhat better showing of commentators incline ft will invite an in 
rail stocks on the market, a condition interpreted ‘there as perhaps evitable defeat for the si lear of what i n- 
retlecting a belief that radical anti-railroad legislation, though likely sidered an impossible situ edit has been utter! 
to be urged in Congress, was not very likely to reach the point of destroyed, if published what is called his 
enactment. It was considered in some quarters that the success unthinking recklessness it ative Party fortunes 
of the Radical bloc in delaying organization of the House did not on an issue so unhopeful a rade country 
show the power of the Radicals to force drastic legislation, but merely Interest is mainly cer Government wi 1] 
their capacity to prevent legislation; and under present circumstances, plant what is considered 1 ved Conservative rule 
the opinion of the market would consider no change as on the whole It is asserted tnac Premier | ired a defeat in the 
much more favorable to the interests of the railroads than any Commons, might. advise Asquith, as 1€) 
changes in which the Radicals had a shaping hand. of the Liberais, to form The other alterna- 
The report of car loadings for the week ended Nov. 24 was tive is a Labor Government perhaps problemati- 


again a sign of continuing large volume in the nation’s business, the cal, but which all opinion a very seriou 


total being less than 10,000 cars below the million-car mark which turbance of British trad communit 
was reached during twenty-four weeks of the year. The decline London, having been cert uld carry the elec- 
| from the total of the previous week was to be expected on this tions, are now much depress and the Londor iI’ 
seasonal down-curve of the year’s traffic, but the decrease from kets have shown some rea result. 
he the year’s peak was less than had been generally expected except by It is believed in some well that the heay 
a few railroad officials in especially close touch with the currents iag cf American securities thi ins represents a gen 
of traffic. The fall from the 1923 peak was 107,000 cars, while erai feeling that America is a iny country in E 
in 1920, the previous heaviest year of freight traffic; the corre- Some ef this buying has | nglish sources, and the 
sponding decline was 215,000 cars, and in 1919 it was 256,000 cars. opinion has been expres that Labor Ministry in 
The results to be expected from the outcome of the British elec- London would very gre: movement of funds 
tions engaged the attention of the financial community, as well as to this country. 
many others, during the week, but the immediate results on busi- The possible result ange in the way of 
ness were smaller than might have been expected. The conversion British policy toward and the Ruhr occu- 
of the Conservative majority of about eighty into a minority of about pation are considered even to America; 
out in the lisort ish Government no 


i 





the same size {on the last reports available), is generally held to 


involve the early disappearance of the Baldwin Cabinet. British 


present dl 


indications have appeared 
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(Base—Averages 1890-99—100 Per Cent.) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES. 
.....-174.825 Dee. 9, 1922... ..188.242 
.....-175.647 Dec. 10, 1921... . .161.739 


Yearly Averages 


Dec. 8, 1923 
Dec. 1, 1923 


3 ee ere 178.241 | Pee . . 287.080 
NG oot eda a nn 186.290 iS i . 261.796 
| EE era 174.308 MME he ike kkk oe wo bodes 175.720 
Pe ear er a ee 282.757 gt a ro es ale ee 139.980 
rrr ere ee 295.607 (SR 80.096 

*Year to date. ar 109.252 


10: 1923 





ITEMS COMPOSI NDEX 
sAST Same - 
vi 1922 921 

Hogs, medium to heavy . $7.07 $8.15 $2 
Steers, good to choice.10.75 10.80 6.62 
Beef, salt, per 200 lbs.16.50 16.50 13 
Pork, salt, per 200 lbs. .26.00 29.50 
Flour, Spring patents. 6.925 8.30 . 
Flour, Winter stghts... 5.8 7 6.90 6 
Lard, Middle West, Ib 1302! 1120 1180 940 
Bacon, clear sides 1237 625 14125 1154 
Oats, No. 2 and No. 3. 447 4068 4 450 525 
Potatoes, white, per bu 60 5250 . 
Beef, fresh, per Ib. 0950 0950 1450 1450 
Mutton, dressed, per |b 1050 1960 _-1150 1¢ 
Sheep, wethers, 100 Ibs. 7.62 7.875 9. 
Sugar, per lb.. 092 0060 0725 1520 
Codfish, Georges, per |b.  .092 1875 _0875 0950 
Cs re 4.112! g 5.25 5.50 
Corn meal, per 100 Ib 2.30 90 2.15 1.65 
Rice, ext. fancy, per lb 077 7370 07375 07 
Beans, medium, per bu. 3.525 675. 4.725 3.10! 
Apples, extra, per |b. 1087 0975 11375 14 
Prunes, 67-70s, per lb O787! : 07375 1175 0975 
Butter, creamery, |b 5425 37625 5375 4525 
Butter, dairy, per lb 5300 750 5250 4375 
Cheese, State, whole ; ieee } 

WUE, HEY ID. .)... 2525 2450 2725 2150 
Coffee, Rio No. 7 110625 ) 10625 .10875 091875 
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Review of Books 


BUDGETARY CONTRO! B lan O. Meck eu, A LL. i 
The Ronald Pre Com) 


/ 


: ier necessity for a proper co-ordination of the various departments 
of business enterprises with regard to their several expenditures 
writers who specialize in account- 


has impressed itself of late on many 

ancy and the related professions. Mr. McKinsey is among those who 
appreciate the fact that if an enterprise, no matter how small, is to 
succeed, there must be a perfect know ledge of its financial resources 


and the method and extent of their expenditure. The passage of the 


National Budget act opened the eyes of executives to the advantage of 


applying the processes of th 
to understand that what is good for the national 
establishment Those who have not yet 


act to their own concerns, for it is easy 
business must be 


equally good for any unit 
awakened to this truth will be impressed by the prac 
; his useful and well written volume 


‘tical demonstra- 


tion which Mr. McKinsey offers in 
That it has achieved a second printing is not to he wondered at and we 


will not be surprised to learn that business executives seeking to put 


their houses in order will make demands necessitating many further 
s a voluminous compendium, accurate and painstaking, 


worked out in detail so that the information given 


editions. It 
and the thesis 
can be at once applied to any enterprise 
has hitherto been neglected 


Mr. McKinsey is not exaggeratir 
ficient administration That is the 


on which budgetary control 


g when he says that comprehen- 
sive planning is necessary fo 
keynote of his volume and what follows is the elabora 


detail of the ways by which executives ar 
He covers all expenditures and he calls 


+ 


ion In minute 


kept informed of every step 


in the well-organized concer) 
for budgets of sales, advertising, production, materials, labor, welfare 


«expense, nanufacturing, purchases, plant and equipment, expense and 


financial, and there must be estimated balance sheets, estimates of 


profit and loss, administrative reports. Each of these activities are 
dealt with clearly and precisely 


ornate phraseology and the author 
fallacious as they are injurious. He 


technical or 
old 


without any attempt 


at pains to warn agalnst 


fashioned ideas which ar 
o new and valuable aids in the 


t 


corrects old-time errors and points 


stabilization of businesses and, as we have indicated, these are of para- 
mount import equally to the small trader and to the executive of the 
great corporation. And not only to commercial institutions will this 


book be found of the utmost value, but educational, social, religious 
and charitable bodies may 
guidance. 


turn to its pages for inspiration and 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES. | 
‘ommodity I M | 
Adirondack spruce, 2x4 1,000 ft.) $46.00 $46.00 $38.50 | 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y Lb. O81, 083, 0640 | 
Barley Bu 6314 73 68 
Cast iron, Chicago lon 19.50 19.00 19.50 
| f bd f iy | 
Coal, an., stove, Co... Ton (gross oo ao e14 | 
Coal, bit., f.o.b. mine, Pitts., No. { L.S5(a 1.90 oO. 
8 Ton (net) { 1.95 2.00 
Coke, furn. spot l'on L.00 1.00 6.50 
Copper, electro Lb. 13 Bl. 13 \ 
Cotton-seed oil Lb. OY O98 . Os! , 
Eggs, fresh firsts Loz. 52 1s 52 
Gasoline, bbl Gal, 15's 15! 24 
Hay, No. 1 Ton 29.00 — 29.00) 25.00 
Hides, nat. strs. Lb. 13 14! 22 
Iron, basic pig, E. Pa l‘on 22.75 22.75 27.50 
Iron, Bess., Pitts l'on 24.26 24.26 31.77 
Lead, N. Lb 0725 0685 0730 
Leather, Union Lb. 36 36 50 
Lemons, Cal. 300s 7.00 7.00 8 00 
Linseed oil Gal. .92 92 87 
Penn. hem., base price 1,000 ft. 10.00 10).00 39.00 
Petrol, crude Bbl. 2.35 2.35 3.00 
Petroleum, refined, tanks Gal. 15 15 15 
Potatoes, N. Y. Bbl. 1.00 1.00 2.75 
9 
Printcloths, 39-in., 68-72 Yd. 12! - < or 
Printcloths, 381o-in. 64-60s... Yd. is | Sein 097%¢ 
| Rubber, Pl. Ist Latex er. Lb. 2714 (21% 20 
| Silk, Sinshiu, No. 1 Lb. 7.90 8.00 8.25 
Spelter, St. Louis Lb. .0625 0635 0710 
Tin Lb. 177. AT3, 361, 
| Tinplate 100 Ibs. 5.50 5.50 4.75 
Wool, ©. fine unwashed delzine, 
Boston Lb. oO D5 .56 
Wool, O. half-blood unwashed comb, 
Boston Lb. 55 55 55 
Yellow pine timbers, long leaf, 
12x12 1,000 ft. 56.00 46.00 58.50 
Dec. 26, 1922 figures. 
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The following changes were noted in the weekly statem: 
the Bank of England and the Bank of Franc 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
| Gold coin and bullion................. increased £104,493 | 
| 


Reserve in banking dept., gold and notes decreased 992,000 | 


Notes in circulation ; 
Loans on Government securities 
Loans on other securities 
Notes in reserve. . 

| Publie deposits 


increased 1,096,000 | 
increased 26,351,000 | 
1.565.000 | 

995.000 
9,922,000 | 


increased 
decreased 
. decreased 
increased 36,834,000 
Same Week 

Last Week. 1923 
18.94 


Other deposits 


| Ratio of reserve to liabilities.......... 14.55 
| BANK OF FRANCE. 
| 


74,000 


increased 
. increased 81.000 
increased 610,021,000 
183,000 


Gold in hand. 
Silver in hand.... 
Notes in circulation 


Treasury deposits decreased 


General deposits decreased 85,694 
Bills discounted lecreased 551.788.0C0 
increased 143,142,000 


Advances 





D. New Yor The 





ACCOUNTING THEORY. By William Andrew Paton, Ph. 
Ro ald Pre SS Compan 2. 
ROFESSOR PATON is master of his subject and he discuss 


ld critic. 


s the 


business of accounting in the manner of a philosopher ar 
His application of accounting principles to corporations is the more 
important part of 560 pages and accountants will hold up their heads 


with a greater pride for their profession when they have disposed of 
this tremendous aggregation of facts, and theories based upon facts, 
appertaining to the assets and liabilities of great enterprises. That 
others, besides men engaged in the business of accounting, ll be 


interested in the book is doubtful, but for those for whom are intended 
financial recording Dr. Paton’s stupendous work 


the exegeses of 
It is an intellectual tour de force; 


possesses attractions of a high order. 
it is didactic, of course, but its teaching is vigorous, lofty and sufficient. 
There is an oracular attitude on the part of the writer which would 
be objectionable but for the serious character of the subject. Dr. Paton 
expounds his theories with an air of finality, and those who go through 
with his work must inevitably arise from its perusal with the feeling 
that all that couid be said on the matter o: accounting has been spoken. 
The book certainly 1s comprehensive and quality of its analysis 


cannot be questioned. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE OF SALE 
$3,275,000 BONDS 


f the 


CITY OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SEALED BIDS will be received by the Committee on Finance of the Council] 
of the City of Richmond, Virginia, in Room 312, in the City Hall, until 8 o’clock 
P. M., on Tuesday, December 18, 1923, for the purchase of the following 


onds o1 aia City, V1Z.°¢ 


scribed 


$300,000 Water Works Bonds. 

575,000 General Improvement Bonds. 
750,000 Sewer Bonds. 

150,000 Gas Works Bonds 
1,500,000 Shockoe Creek Sewer System Bonds. 


All of the bonds will be dated January 1, 1924, will bear interest at e rate 
if four and one-half per centum (4 ©) per annum, payable n nnua Jan 
uary Ist and July Ist, will mature January 1, 1958, and w be of the d atior 
of $1,000 each and in coupon form, payable to bearer rivileg egis 
tration as to principal only or as to both principal and interest. Princip ite 
est will be payable at the office of the City Comptroller or (unless the is ba 
registered ) at the office of the fiscal agent of the City of Richmond ir ne City of 
New York 

Bids should be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked ‘‘Proposai for | and 
addressed to H. ¢ Cofer, ty Con ptroller, Room 0 ( vy Hall, I ist be 
accompanied by a certified check upon an incorporated Dank r trust comy for 
1%% of the face amount of the bonds bid for. For further informat ) 
the Comptroller 

The right is reserved to reje any and all bids 

The successful bidders will be furnished with the pinion of Messrs. Reed, 
Dougherty & Hoyt, of New York City, that the bonds ar¢ 1 and binding obliga 
tions of the City of Richmond. The bonds will be prepared under the supervision 
of the United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York City, w h will 

officials an the seal 


certify as to the genuineness of the signatures of 


impressed thereon 
Dated, December 6, 1923 


BARTON H. GRUNDY, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance. 


= 
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New Opportunities for € 


I Il Y e S t Or The Annalist’s Weekly 


Current Securit) 
ELOW will be found a complete list of securities, in- 


the publication as well of 
cluding bonds, notes, preferred and common stocks, of- 








ements as have 


mtaining additional 


may 


appeared in The Annalist ir 


fered to the public in the week ended Dec. 8. Each facts indicative of the sti special features of 
) Monday the complete list of security offerings of the the issue. 
preceding week will be published in a similar manner. While The Annalist wi 1ong securities nor 


ee 




















terly Index 


For quick reference, the list has been arranged by clas- 
sification and in alphabetical form. 

In the initial issue of each three months this weekly 
information will be assembled into a complete Quar- 
of Security Offerings. This list will be supplemented by 


advise as to the wisdom o 


Service Department, to pro 


cluding the name of the hous« 


The list of last week fol 


epared, throug! 
led information, in- 


desiring it. 


| BONDS 
AMOUN' NAMI DESCRIPTION MATURITY D 
200,000 A. & R. Realty Co., Kansas City, Mo., First Serial Coupon 
6% Notes Rh aaa aa: Aug. 15, 1925 to 1928 N« 
$25,000 Akron, Ohio, Paving Reg. 5s............. Oct. 1, 1925 to 1928 De 1.70 
243,000 Akron, Ohio, Imp. Coupon 5%s............. Jan. 1, 1937 to 1946 De 0 
6,000 Akron, Ohio, Water Coupon 4%s. May 1, 1925, to April 1, 1928 Dex 1.70% 
50,000 Andrews, S. C., Imp. 6s : m0 1953 De 2 J. & 
20,000 Babylon & Oyster Bay, N. Y., Towns of, School 5s 1924 to 1953 De 4 A. & 4 
| 429,000 Bergen County, N. J., Public Improvement Gold 4%s Dec. 1924 to 1948 De » 4.35 J. & 
250,000 Blickman Building & Land, N. Y., First Serial Real Estate 6s Dex M. & 
Burlington Joint Stock Land Bank 5s...... . Dec. 1, 1953, opt. 1933 Dec thi — 
1,718,000 Community Power & Light Co. First Collateral Sinking Fund 
Gold 6%s, Series C Rg gh ele Hs oe 8 Oct. 1, 1933 De A. & 
3,720,000 Denver, Col., Moffat Tunnel Imp. Dist. Gold 5'%s July 1, 1944 to 1963 Dec. 4 it 5 J-.& J 
650,000 Detroit Postal Station Co. First Real Estate Gold 6%s Oct. 15, 1933 Dec. & 6.50 A. & O 
120,000 East Cleveland, Ohio, School Dist 6s...... 1924 to i931 Dee 30 
Eastern States Refrigerating Co. 30-Yr. Sinking Fund First 
Gold 7s.. ; se eeeeccersccseces ics June 1, 1952 De é..4 
1,350,000 878 West End Avenue Corp. First Serial Coupon Gold 6%s 1926 to 1935 De 
55,000 El Centro, Cal., Imp. 7s July 2, 1925 to 1939 Ne 0 
28,000 Ellery, N. Y., Town of, School 5s 1925 to 1939 D J.&3 
422,000 Flint, Mich., 5s Nov. 1, 1924 to 1950 De 0 M. & 
1,372,006 Hudson Co., N. J., Gold 4%s Aug. 1, 1924 to 1942 D 1.35 FE. & 
May 15, 1930 to 1949 and Sept 
s 235,000 Johnson @o., Texas, Road Ref. 5s............ 1926 to 1949 De 
2,750,000 Knoxville, Tenn., Gold 4%s. Nov. 1, 1926 to 1948 Dec. ¢ 15 M. & ! 
| 84,000 La Salle, N. Y., Village of, Imp. 5s.......... 1929 to 1952 De 0 J. & 
| 152,500 Laurel Heights Apt., Knoxville, Tenn., First Serial Coupon 
Gold 7s. , Nov. 1, 1925 to 1935 Di 
pt. date; 
500,000 Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank 5s. July 1, 1953, opt. 1933 D after 
__ 350,000 Luzerne Co., Pa., Bridge 5s. ee ere re Nov. 1, 1925 to 1928 D 
250,000 Michigan Seating Realty Co., Jackson, Mich., First Gold 6%s April 1, 1925, to Oct. 1, 1933 No I 0 A. & O 
i 1,800,000 Minnesota, State of, 4s Dec. 15, 1943 D 0 l.&D 
f ___ 8,200,000 Minnesota, State of, 4%s.............5----0e. Dec. 15, 1943 De 10 J.& D. 15 
1,000,006 Missouri Joint Stock Land Bank Farm Loan dbs. ‘ May 1, 1953, opt. 1933 D Bre M. & } 
3,000,000 Missouri Power & Light Co., First & Ref. Gen. Sinking Fund 
a IN, eo. S on ed nx braid fpreveueaceleeaa ae : seeks Dee. 1, 1943 Dec. 6 Jl.&D 
_ New Orleans, La., 442% Paving Ctfs.......... Jan. 1, 1927 to 1930 Dec. 4 180% 
1,000,000 New York, City of, Gold 44%% Corporate Stock............ April 15, 1972 Dew 
. ; Jan. 1, 1934 to 1944 on 5s, Jan. 1, 
225,000 North Dakota Gold 5%s and 5%s............. 1932 to 1933 on 5%s De 0 
8,500,000 Northern States Power Co. First & Gen. Gold 6s, Series A. Nov. 1, 1948 De 20% M. & 
1,000,000 Pennsylvania-Maryland Joint Stock Land Bank of Harris to 1933; 
burg 5s.. walgracd ead ataael Oe ae $i July 1, 1943 De 1ereafter L&J 
3,650,000 Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Co. First & Cons. is 
I oe oe ead ora eee han Te eee te, aes ; Dec. 1, 1943 De TG 34 
975,000 Porto Rico, People of, 44% Gold Loan of 1923 Jan. 1, 1929 to 1941 De 1.50 J. & 
600,000 Public Gas Corp., Huntington, W. Va., First Serial Gold 7s April 1, 1924 to 1933 Dec A. & 0 
3,500,000 Roosevelt Hotel, N. Y. C., First (Closed) Leasehold Gold 7s. Dec. i, 1943 Dec. | J. & D 
12,500,000 St. Paul Union Depot Co. First & Ref. Gold 5s, Series A. Jan. 1, 1972 De fro: 30% J.&J 
i 4,000,000 Southern Public Utilities Co. First & Ref. Gold 5s July 1, 1943 De 15% J.&J 
j 200,000 South Pasadena, Cal., Water Works Imp. 4%s.............. ; Aug. 16, 1924 to 1963 Dec. : 4.70% 
ee ee eo aaa en  eee Dec. 1, 1927 to 1933 Dec. 4 to 4.70% i 
i 549,000 Syracuse, City of, N. Y., Coupon or Reg. 4%s.......... sees Dec. 15, 1924 to 1963 Dec. 7 110% to 4% J. & D. 15 
500,000 Telegraph Avenue Corp., Oakland, Cal., First (Closed) Serial 
eee tis... EP ee AD OSS AL. pe ade Jan. 1, 1926 to 1939 Nov. 2 TY JI.&J 
SS Oe a Sarr area Jan. 1, 1926 to 1965 Dec. 3 to 4.50% J.& J 
160,000 Toledo, Ohio, 5s eA re er ee Sere © seat ace ; _ Oct. Z. 1925 to 1944 Dec. 5 4.50% A.&O 
NS rr rrr eee Ae eecaes Nov. 1, 1925 to 1947 Dec. 5 1.50% M.&N 
2,800,000 Tulsa, Okla., Water Works 5's........ Sree sie eiaiard Feb. 1, 1927 to 1947 Dec. 4 20% to 5.10% F. & A. 
xe 350,000 U.S. Window Glass Co. First Sinking Fund Gold 7s......... April 1, 1933 Dec 7 
: 500,000 West Virginia, State of, Sinking Fund Gold 3%s............ ~~ Jan. 1, 1939 Dec. 3 90% & Int. ...........005. 
1,000,000 Wisconsin Alabama Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., First Sinking 
ere eee eee roe Jan. 1, 1925 to 1934 Dec. 7 Par é 6.50% J. & J. 
) Pc a7 4 “Continued on Page 778” 
? 
“ . 
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The space between the base line and the broken 


‘eserves, or free gold, and the whole space between the base jine and the heavy line represents the total stock of gold. 
The chart records the last figures published. 
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so that the record can never be brought 


ents the cash reserves required, that between the broken line and the light 


The supply 


to the date of publication. 
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Central Last W } Year to Date Last Week 
Reserve Cities 1 12 19223 1929 1 . 100 
New York 4.453.985.4529 & 4 7 4% OT ORT Other cies Je epee 
Chicago oT > ‘ “ ote an 207,254,816 liuffalo $47,718,374 $1,880,206 
“Ag 7,451,609 29,232,211, 00%) Is? GSO,046 ae tee, +.) nm ) 14 
7" eo > = _ aaashiieneniaheanans ‘incinnati 65,177,000 62,955,000 2 SO4, 119, 56 
! —s 2 - SO,OST.C1G,143 4 AIS, 368,834 $220,653,266,175 $232,489,967,559 Columbus, Ohio 445,000 OS 4,800 
ncrease 15.0 *1 “97 24 ” 
. . 2 Denver bod, 21 6 428 GS 
Other Federal Re rve citic Los Angeles 1: ,406,000 6,37 4,801 O00 
\tlanta S61, 160,588 $51,614.17 £2 511 800 $2,026, 529, 4:58 Louisv ille 9 Bs a ae is | 1,240,367, 074 
se = 95,000,000 40.000. O06 18.084. 000.000 15,381,000,000 Milwaukee $1,660,000 1 1,472,597 , 
ap ae 1 m 4 147.045 28%. 124 1, 226.293 S49 1,341,877,033 New Orleans 9,711,588 }, 078,058, 245,00 ix 
— City, oO i) 148,06 143. 00S. 424 6.479.000. 24 6,38S8,18S,034 Omaha 4.108.777 1,082, 1S8,{ 61,529,420 
linneapolis 78,000,970 N3,521,772 $171. S11.050 134,682,364 St Paul ST RO 2 1,671,381 $0. 462.24 
Philadelphia »15,.000, 000 175,000,000 22. 632,000,000 20,929,000,000° Seattle $1,95 ; 14 1,826,171,341 D791, SE 
Hie hmond 61,710,000 1, 065,000 > $26. T4000 2,146,195,204 Washington 25, 663,170 21, S68, 207 1,035, 000,847 )1N, 728,79 
San Francisco 172. 800,000 150.300. 000 7.595. 600.000 6.835.300. 000 7 
” Pot ‘LS cities S125, 527,516 £1,402, 732 $69, 127,296.75 $61, 182.775.0061 Total 12 cities S500, 500,247 $520,381,830 $31, 1000, 4067, S98 $21,950.54 2 
ars ee se = N% Increase 5.1 3.5 
Total 10 cities $6,4005,244,050 $5,821,101,365 29S 780 26 Blo 740 _ nnn : x 2 
Increase . 13.33 eam eat ae Total 22 cities $7,204,545,906 $6,341,483.195 $520,881,030,825  $315,625,28s8 
ST isewec oc j 22 
Decre: se, Increase 13.9 4.4 
‘ 4 4 | 
Actual Condition Stat t of tl] e@ B ks 7 
: statement of the Federal Reserve Ban Dec. 5 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITIGN AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DEC, 5 
Dist. 1, bist. 2, Dist. 3, Dist. 4 Dist. 5 Dist. &, Dist. 9, Dist. 10 Dist Z 
- Bo te New York Philadelphia Cleveland Richmond St. Louis Minneapolis Kansas ¢ rar 
(jold reserves $252,814.00 — $907,083,000 — $263,601,000 — $317.915.000 $120,605. 000 S80, 162,000 $87,069,000 — $80,216,000 $303, 782, 000 
Redise ounts 23,098,000 92.041,000 {8 2AS O00 LES O00 2? 984 UK) 17,088,000 4,4564,000 27,082,000 16>, SE, CH 
Total bills on hand 90,351,000 216,120,000 73,404,000 0.248000 M4 7 797 000 30'418,000 21 643,000 152.000 74.011.000 
Iue members 124.0555. 0400 655,650,000 115,542,000 161,941,000 65,002,000 <6 060.000 870,000 67, 136,000 47,197,000 £00,000 100,974,000 
I’. R. notes in cire'n 8,186,000 $12C, 837,000 220, 830, 000 230,053, 000 14,015,000 14 "090,000 : 77,695,000 62,619,000 65,069, 000 221,580,001 
Ratio, & 2.0 S25 SO.7¢ 7). i? 9 ty 7 6,2 TS.N6 N78 SU).4 
c ~ H i“ - . 
Federal Reserve Bank Sta Statem of Member Bank 
e S 
an tatement Statement o ember ban 
Consolidated statement of condition twelve Federal Reserve Banks ympares as follow: Data for Federal Reserve Citic and in Federal Reserve Branch Citic 
RESOURCES Dee. 5. 1922 Nov. 28. 19 ¢ oon New York Chicag 
. f spa ay Soe LOG. Gy Eee Nov. 28 Nov. 21 Nov. 28 N 
Gole and gold certificates ‘ S358. 847.000 £7250 TBR OOO $208. 094.000 , ; en A “Er ( y 
sold F : . ve paige Number of reporting banks ii v4 +) 
Gold settlement fund “ederal Reserve Board 647,658,000 N7.079.000 616,574,000 Loans sec by | S. Govt. oblig’ns $71,602,000 $71,128,000 $28, 105,000 S¢ 2 " 
Loans sec. by stocks and bonds 1 chev 0, 1,550,049, 000 $39,416,000 44 ( 
,” ’ py P j 3 2S 2.1! 168,05 { His UI 
Total gold held by banks - $1,006, 505,000 $946, 647.000 $914, 665,000 \ll other loans and discounts a Pata a a wo ong Tin 
" , ‘ , on a ho . 2G = } x 6.616.00 
Gold with Federal Reserve agents 055,025 ) % ) ) fotal loans and discounts s $3,6 »,000 $1,153 »t5 
: corse agent 2,06 425,000  2,104,845,000 2.045.210.0000 United States pre-war bonds 37,878,000 37,878, 000 #, 179,000 #, 182,000 
Gold redemption funa 15,000, 000 60,944,000 85,914,000 United States Liberty bonds 301,261,000 389, 600,000 37,511,000 34, 140,00 
United States Treasury bonds 18,203,000 18,404,000 1,091,000 7, OS nn 
Total gold reserves ; I » 110 , — United States Tre: y notes $38, 128,000 $38,463,000 63,244,000 62.824. 000 
wd ' x 3,118 139,000 $3,112,456,.000 $3,045, 792,000 United States ctfs. of indebtedness 9,480,000 9,476,000 $,063,000 }. whhT 
Reserves other than gold 74,516,000 S4,8465,000 27, 189,000 Other bonds, stocks, securities 3,071,000 166, 786,000 1659, 024,000 
Total loans, discounts, invest’s..$5,058,262,000 $5 $1,417,346,000 $1,421 000 
Petal reserves ee $3,197,655,000 $3,197,282,000 $23,172,081,000 Reserve balance with F. R. Bank 581,612,000 137,286,000 141, OU 
Non-reserve cash 68,460,001 5S, Ti Cash in vault 62,058,000 000 10,002,000 0,021 A) 
. : . 460,000 OS, Gt, 000 ° Net demand deposits $,.263,447,000 4,5 000 970,116,000 ING, 12S, 000 
Bills discounted Secured by United States Tim deposits 601,102,000 000 372,891,000 i2 wn) 
Government obligations $50,078, 000 182,645,000 74,409,000 Government deposits 10, 000 2,400,000 2, 640,00 
Other bills discounted {NZ 5. OOF ; , ~ +28 ills payable $6,290), . ,000 22,886,000 17,087,000 
af 84, 1&5, ¢ ”) $11,738,000 , 6,000) All pe apa 10,027,000 20,892,000 S, 740,000 ou 
Bills bought in open market 208, 370,000 289,004,000 266,827,000 All Reserve Cities Reserve Branct 
Nov. 28. Nov. 21 Nov. 28 
Total bills on hand $1,044,635,000 $1,083,385,000 $071, 772,000 Number of reporting manta. 159.090 — ro ae fa , vse 
. ates 4% ete Rohe ioey Loans see. by U. S. Govt. oblig'ns.. $152,090,000 WW) $39,582,000 $39, ot65, OUI 
United Stat bonds and note 70,384,000 71,341,000 169,413,000 l.oans sec. by stocks and bonds 2 405,979, 000 ‘000 619,681,000 616.592. OO 
United States certificates of indebtedness 20,011,000 13,119,000 142,589,000 All other lo ins and discounts 4,881,684, 000 000 1,670,995,000 1,674,501, 000 
Municipal warrants 154,000 154,000 26,000 Total loans and discounts 78,000 $2,330,258,000 $2,530,656, 000 
United States pre-war bonds. 7,000 76,414,000 76,864,000 
Pots ar . assets ‘ Ky 1A ONE a United States Liberty bonds 000 230,259,000 1,800,000 
Total earning assets $1,126,082,000 $1, 167,999,000 600,000 United States Treasury bonds : 000 18,849,000 IN. 82 ”) 
Rank premises M5, 715,000 56,649,000 $6,204,000 United States Treasury notes ; 9, 625, 109,000 13%, 2: 139,984,000 
Five per cent. redemption fund against Fee United States ctfs. of indebtedness 30,018,000 4,000 25,706, 000 25,150,000 
°c 26> , ies NO ¢ ” pst i > ) Dn (HM) 
eral Reserve Bank notes 28 000 28 000 2 7x0.000 Other bonds, stocks, securities 1, 156,008,000 a 172,000 SY, S99, OOF o4,4 , 
: ’ , ~. , 7" . . _ ; invest’s..4310,204,SS2,000 $10,197,089,000 $3,410 $5,417 8,000 
1 ‘ s » Oe 9 == _ Total loans, discounts, invest > SS2, US), a i i 
Uncollected item (43,280,000 603,579,000 60,119,000 Reserve balance with F. R. Bank 990,549,000 991,711,000 230,279, OO O23 2S OOO 
All other resources 14,602,000 13,987,000 15,379,000 Cash in vault 1 7 145,615,000 62,712,000 635,081,000 
on Net demand deposits 7,97 7,097, 976,000 1, SSS, 047,000 1,910, 781,000 
Total resources $5,116,831,000 $5,008,278,000 $5,181,: Time deposits. . * 1,977,632,000  1,957,484,000 — 1,211,482,000 = 1,201,.6%4,000 
LIABILITIES Government deposits 32 5. <b), (676,000 13,062,000 14,554,000 
: Bills payable 94,000 106,220, 000 ; 79,000 
Capital paid in 110,114,000 110,095,000 107,265,000 All other 215,000 114,75 r oon 
Surplus ° 1S. 360,000 218,569,000 215,398,000 Other Selected ¢ : 
ho ‘ al - Nov. 28 No 
Deposits: Government 10,065,000 4.803.000 46,976,000 - = 
+" we sprig Number of reporting banks 304 04 
Member bank—reserve account 1,884,010,000 — 1,881,025,000 — 1,843,601,000 Loans secured by United States Government obligations $35, 267,000 $35 , 000 
Other deposits 21,429,000 22 765,000 19,527,000 Loans secured by stocks and bonds r 9, OO 11,795,000 
All other loans and discounts 1 $54,000 1,393, 725.000 
Total deposits 4) $1,938, 593,000 $1,910, 104,000 Total loans and discounts $1,933,976,000 = $1,! 000 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 598,000 2.246.300.0000 2.461.222. 000 United States pre-war bonds 105,415,000 10 000 
Federal Reserve Bank notes in circulation—net United State s Liberty bonds 165 280, 04 0 167,579,000 
hig - United States Treasury bonds 21,061,000 18.967.000 
liabilities . ; $89,000 198,000 129,259, 000 United States Treasury notes 75,328,000 77, 186,000 
Deferred availability items 574,547,000 10, 044,000 40,233,000 United States certificates of indebtedness 12,944,000 12,982,000 
All other liabilities ; 25,410,000 25,379,000 27,772,000 Other bonds, stocks, securities $38,065,000 $35,042,000 
Total liabilities $5,116,831,000 $5,098,278,000 $5,181,253, 000 Total loans, dis« ounts, investments ; ‘ $2 752,069,000 $2,758 806, 000 
roti . Reserve balance with Federal Reserve Bank 164,474,000 165,001,000 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Fed Cash in vault. ; 81,009,000 $1,551,000 
eral Reserve note Habilities combined, 76.4% 76.4% F4.8% Net demand deposits 1,635,056,000 1,649,319,000 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for for Time deposits. . $63,028,000 S152. 902,000 
- Government deposits 4,196,000 4,635,000 
eign correspondents sees anen £18. 373,000 £24,655,000 £31,007,000 Bills payable ‘ 41'702 60 
*Not shown separately prior to January, 1923 All other.. 4,055 000 
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7) Am Zine | 
7.000 Anaconda 
106 Ann Arbe 
1300 Armour & 
16,860 Arnold, Co 
100 Asset 
10.800 Assoc 
100, Do 
400 Lo 
4,100 Associate 
11,1) Atch, Top 





. NK Do pf 

64M) Atlanta, B 
€,000 Atlantic C 
1,1) Atlantic I 


59 Do certific: 


3,000 At. Gulf & 
Do pf 


im) Atlas 
200 Atlas 
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with greater speed than is now being done. It does not advocate, 
however, the sudden disruption of the Income Tax Unit, contending 
that the organization should complete the audit of returns upon which 
it is now engaged. The working out of the plan of decentralization 
should be one of evolution and should be proceeded with step by step 
In an orderly manner. 

“The present procedure,” the board says, ‘was worked out in 
the stress of war times, when a mountain of work was encountered, 
but it behooves us, now that we are on the plane of peace, to establish 
procedure which will resuit in efficacious administration of the revenue 
laws with as little vexation to the public and as little hampering to 
business as possible. The board approves of the principle of decentral- 
ization and recommends that it be put into effect. No legislation is 
necessary to decentralize the Income Tax Unit. It ean be carried into 
effect by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Plans for decentralization are now 
receiving the consideration of the department and the bureau and our 
board expresses the hope that a satisfactory solution of the problem 
will soon be worked out 


International Commercia! 
Policies 


INTERNATIONAL CUMMERCIAL POLICIES. By George Mygatt Fisk, Ph. D., 
ind Paul Skeels Pievee, Ph. D. New York: The Maemillan Company 
A’ the present juncture this work will be found of especial value 
as elucidating the economic policies of the world’s chief trading 
nations, but more particularly the underlying processes in the United 
States. The late Professor Fisk is in the main responsible for the 
subject matter of this volume, which has been brought up to date by 
Professor Pierce. The first named was widely known as an authority 
and his work on “International Commercial Policies,” published about 
sixteen years ago, was received by the students for whom it was 
written with a welcome which justifies the present revision by Pro- 
fessor Pierce, to whom much credit is due for the volume before us. 
He has done a great deal more than merely to edit; he has appreciated 
the many mutations and developments which have passed over the 
world since his lamented colleague’s death, and he has put forth an 
exceedingly valuable exposition which should, and doubtlessly will, 
find its way into the hands of those whose desire it is to understand 
the labyrinthine methods of international commercial relations. 


Tariff legislation has undergone important changes here and 
abroad since Adam Smith urged his views and, indeed, there are 
many profound economists who regard him and Mill and Ricardo and 
Grunzel old fashioned, for much has happened since they enunciated 
their dogmas. From the earliest period of mercantilism, which is 
the older form of protection, the divergencies of the free traders and 
the protectionists have resulted in a great deal! of printed matter which 
may or may not be of interest to the general reader. But the authors 
of this book do not dogmatize. They set before us a calm and well 
considered relation of historical facts and from beginning to end there 
is an entire absence of technicalities which renders perusal a pleasant 
occupation. Information is conveyed in a succinct vet almost eloquent 
manner and at the close of each chapter there is a list of questions by 
which the reader may test his understanding of what has gone hefore. 

The arguments for protection and free trade are here placed be- 
fore students so as to impress them on the memory and he wi!! be a 
poor reader, indeed, whose mind will not respond to the statements 
rendered so clearly by Professor Fisk and Pierce. The story of pro- 
tection in the United States, from the days of Henry Clay to those of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff and its bearing on prosperous conditions 
in the United States, the varied narrative of tree trade in Great Britain 
from the Cobden period, the complicated trade problems in I*rance, 
China, Japan, India, Germany, Holland, Spain and South America, are 
the main features of a very excellent and highly informative volume. 


The notes on commercial! treaties, their structure, the recourse to 
arbitration, preferential treatment, multilateral conventions, the re- 
strictions on the treaty making powers of the United States, on reci- 
procity and the most favored nation clause will afford readers all the 
knowledge necessary for a complete comprehension of the relations 
existing between this country and foreign nations. There is also a 
full bibliography for the help of those readers who desire to pursue 
further their study of a subject which is of permanent interest. 
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Continued 
cial reservoir is the resulting property income, and this reservoir is 
filled after every operation has been completed. It is the per- 
fect gauge of what the traffic will bear. For a taxing autl 
institute elaborate systems of sales records and to appoint an 
of inspectors and collectors to see that at each transfer of the utility a 
It must ultimately 


most 
ority to 
army 


tax is paid, is one of the worst forms of socialism. 
result in causing discontent among the consumers, including all the 
workers and officials employed by the corporation. For a brief period, 
the property income might be sustained at its former level, but the 
terference, the friction and the increased official expenditure must 
ultimately operate to reduce the aggregate property income of the 
State. 


in- 


Just here it is well to point out that a sound fiscal policy always has 


It is always possible for one corpora- 


regard to the aggregate result. 


tion to maintain its position, in spite of all difficulties of this sort, 
through the assistance of rate-fixing commissions, but this resu 
inevitably be attained at the expense of the aggregate property 
of the State from all sources. The fact that one corporation 


indirectly to sustain its individual property income at the expe 


t must 
ncome 
s able 
nse of 
other property income owners is the cause of people being unable to 
realize the gross effect on the community, but it is a mathematical 
ultimately harmfully. In 


fact 


that such competition must operate an 
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isolated State it might even be shown that the aggregate property in- 


even increased. This, however, could 


come had not been reduced, bu 
only be through the annual increase of prosperity, outweighing the ef- 
fect of the bad fiscal arrangements. Had such arrangements not ex- 
isted, the increase would have been greater, and it is with the aggre 
gate increase of the property income of the whole community that a 
‘State should be concerned, not with any individual undertakings or set 
of undertakings. 

The recognition of the fact that the collection of property income 
is the continuation of the former system of revenue farming is prob- 
ably so new to many that the perfection of the parallel is likely to es- 
cape them, even in such pertinent illustrations as the two given above 
In either case, what the investor buys is not a physical share in an) 
part of the undertaking, but an intangible share in the ultimate prop- 
erty income developed. The payment which he makes in purchasing 
this right is the capital sum for which the chief concessionnaire or rev- 
enue farmer is prepared to sell a portion of the income expected to 
accrue. The modern concessionnaire or founder of an undertaking is 
next in position to the governing body, just as the principal revenue 
of old. The ruler looked to him for a 
needs of the State and left the actual 
This is precisely what a mod- 


farmer was next to the rule 
fixed contribution toward the 
collection to the subsidiary collectors. 
ern Government does in taxing property income alone. Everything and 
every person contributes his quota of taxation in some form or other, 
and it flows up to the chief concessionnaire. Out of his reservoir the 
demands of the State are met; the residue is his. In modern progress, 
in order to make his collection more profitable, he has developed his 
concessions, whether they be for the supply of beef, electricity or what 
To enable him to do this, he capitalizes portions of the income 
to minor individuals who have saved or 
traded or otherwise come to a position to be able to pay the price— 
in modern parlance called investing—and these purchasers become 
partners with him in the distribution of the ultimate contents of his 
Every benefit from every transaction 
taxed with far less waste in collection 


not. 
and sells it for a lump sun 


reservoir of property income 

is capable of being adequate}; 
by being obtained from the original revenue farmer, who is able to ob- 
revenue at the same time by the same 


TOT¢ 


tain property income and St: 
operation. 

There is no intention here of advocating any scheme of taxation or 
any forcible change in methods 
the ordinary evolution resulting 
the true facts of the case. The 
formed the subject of definite discussion. 


They will inevitably come about in 
from a gradual comprehension of 
matter as here set forth has not yet 
What has occurred is that 
forth are unwit- 


the perceptions that go to justify the contentions set 
tingly making themselves felt in the minds of all who think and, 


That is the opera- 


through these minds, are percolating into the mass. 
direct 


tion that is making itself in the tendency 
taxation 


manifest toward 
i State or nation—any self-contained eco- 
of 

corporation 


The modern fact is that 
nomic with 
corporation. The directors of a 
waste time working out devices for charging the taxes of the corpora- 
tion on the employes; they would write.a check for the whole amount, 
charge it to overhead expenses vith the All 
charges on employes, as all indirect taxes, inevitably lead to perpetual 
f wages because taxation is a necessity 


demands for readjustments of 
and must be reckoned among the items of a domestic budget equally 
If wages are paid tax 


as among the items of a corporate budget. 

free, the tendency is toward peaceful increased efficiency. It is an 
obvious waste of time to employ experts and collectors and accountants 
to extract increasingly uncertain smal] sums from wage earners. Al- 
though not so expressed in definite terms, the underlying feeling 
evoked is a sense of breach of contract, for the contract of employment 
is the payment of fixed purchasing power, not a changeable money 
That this is so is undoubtedly being perceived by those at the 
come when all taxes will once more 


sovereign rights—is, for purposes taxation, a 


commercial 


area 


would not 


and get on business. 


wage. 
head of affairs and the day 
be paid as of old in a lump sum by the owners of property income. 
fhe average property owner, not being required to possess any par- 
ticular qualification, intellectual or otherwise, will not individually be 
very likely to fall in with the idea, but he has unbounded confidence 
in his leaders, and it will be through them that the aggregate interests 


may 


of property owners as a body will be served. 

The corollary of lump payment is power to regulate expenditure. 
If it be urged that this would bring about a false economy, a little 
investigation will show that deduction to be far from the truth. We 
have learned that the concerns best equipped with comforts for those 
who work produce the largest property-income, and this applies to the 
community as a whole even more than to the individual corporation. 
The wise director is in advance of his staff in perceiving the advan- 
tages of promoting efficiency through comfort and contentment. In 
the future, self-interest will operate to make him anticipate all de- 
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luxnten Credit Anstalt (\ Cw h e 20 Bw NV Whi 000 
Mereur Bank ! i & ¢ 2 Bw N.Y. wr 0500 
‘ eral Deposit Ba ! i. 1} X « 2) Bw N.Y Wh 0500 
Itritish Austrian BK. } t 1 & ¢ 2) Bw N.Y. Whi all 0506 

iener- Bank B. Richard & 20 Bw N.Y 4 Whitehall 0500 
i mt Compa if Ty. Etie j ( med N Whitehall 0500 
GERMANY 
Darmstadter 1 ‘ iN & ¢ is'w Ww all 0500 
leutesche Kank ( ! } & ¢ ‘Rw N W ali O500 
] Nsconto-Cie whaft | ” " ( HM. OT & 20 Bw N.Y. Whitehall 0500 
lbresdner Banh ‘ ( Kk. I !'& ¢ 2) iw - Ww all 0500 
Mrankfurter Hypotheker ‘ in hard & ¢ 29 B'wa N.Y.¢ Whitehall 0500 
Gotha Grunderedit - ‘ C. B. Richard & ¢ 20 B'wa N.Y.¢ Whitehall 0500 
Hypotheken Bank Meinir 2 ‘ I h d & ¢ 20 Bw N_Y Whitehall) 0500 
Gestrr, Credit Ar I Richard ‘ 1B wa N.Y.¢ Whitehall @500 
HUNGARY 
Escompte-Weet I ( I Hict aé& ¢t it .. ¥ Whiteha Hm 

INDUSTRIAL 
\ | on 4 1s ( BR. ard & 2) Bway, N.Y. Whitehall 0500 
Badiseh Arviline ' ‘ ( J Richard & Ce 2 i’ ways mee A Waltehball 0500 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Bid Offered 
\luminum Mte. Ce i 7% pr oe I on & Ce 1l1t Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Am. Radiator Co. 7% pf 1" I hon & Ce 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Am fypefounder ce 7 pf " lim Pynchon & Ce lll Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
ftarnhardt Bros.& Spindler 7% pf We I'ynchon & Ce 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Vorden's Cond. Milk Co. @#% pt 1m ' I'vnchon & Ce 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Urighton Mills 7% pf.. Class A ‘ “ Pynchon & Ce 1lt Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
irunswicke-Balke-Col.Co. 7% pt " ") ty ion & Cr 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Ktucyrus Co. 7 pf 1th it Pynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Iturrouchs Adding Machine 4 I’ynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Nector OR13 
Central Aguirre Suga s1 “4 Pynchon & Co 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Childs Co. 7% pf 1 tid I hon & Co., 111 Broadwa N.Y. Rector 0813 
Clinehfield Coal Cor 7% pf we yi ‘ & Co 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Clinchfield Coal Corp % con -* - I'ynchon & Co lll Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Cor " 1m I’yr & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
in Ntt Pym & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
I w. 7% pf " ' Pym &Cc lll Broadway, N.Y.C Rector O813 
r et pf wt " ynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
oe +1 4 Pynchon & Ce ltt Broadway, N.Y.C Kecior 0813 
; s pe a ‘ Pynchon & C¢ ill Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
: cr 1% I , Pynchon & Cc 11t Broadway N.Y¥.C Rector 0813 
Graton & Knight Mf 7% pf ie Pynchon & C 11! Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Git. Atlantic & Pac. Tea Co. T%pt ¥ US Pynchon & (x« lll Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Great Western Su ‘ S Se ’ynchon & Co Itt Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Holly Sugar Co. pf ‘ s ’ynchon & Co 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Hupp Motor Co. 7% pf rem te I'ynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Ind. & IN. Coal Co. 7% pt ' “up I’'ynchon & Co., 11 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Libby -Owens Gils om Ibo re Pynchon & Co 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Libby-Owens Sheet Glass 7% 1M 100s l’ynchon & Ce lit Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Mass. Baking 7% su Sd I’ynchon & Ce 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Merck & Co. 8% pf wm “ I’ynchon & C 111 Broadway, N.¥Y¥.C Rector 0813 
Paige Detroit Motor ¢ NI > I'ynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Procter & Gamble 8% "4 Ww. 0) Pynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
rocter & Gamble 0% 1 mn Pynchon & Co 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
l'rocter & Gamble com a) tl Pynchon & Co., 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Kolls-Royce 7% pf ’ I I'vnchon & Co lil Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Royal Baking Powder « pf " bald Pynchon & C 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Savannah Sugar Ref. on s t Pynchon & Cc 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 9813 
Savannah Sugar Ref. Co. 7% is S Pynchon & «r ill Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Sherwin-Williams 7% pf on LL I'ynehon & Ce lit Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Weich Grape Juice Co. 7% pf ‘4 yvnehon & C¢ 111 Broadway, N.¥.C Rector 0813 
Winnsboro Mills 7% pf hw 1H ’ynchon & C« tlt Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Weat Indies Sug. Fin. Op. 8% pf In Pynchon & Ce 111 Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
White Rock Min. Spes. com “i I’ynchon & Ce ll! Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
White Rock Min. Spes.o% 2d pf "4 s ynchon & Cr 11! Broadway, N.Y.C Rector 0813 
RAILROADS 
Hd Offered 

Ala. Gt. Southern ordinary Wi 1 M Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y.C Broad 
Ala. Gt. Southern pf ‘ " Mi Wolff, 30 Broad St.) N_Y_¢ Broad 
Albany & Susquehanna BL “I \iin Wolff, 430 Broad St... N.Y Broad 
Beech Creek R. R “ ut Min Wolff, 30 Broad St., N.¥.C Broad 
Canada Southern ti Mi Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y¥.C Hroad 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 7% 7 es Min & Wollf, 30 Broad St., N.Y.C Broad 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh 4% 7 oh Minton Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y.C Broad 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pf 1a 1 Minton Wolff, 30 Broad St., N.Y.C Broad 
Illinois Central Leased Line 71 74 Mir Wolff, 30 Broad St., N.Y Broad 
Joliet & Chicago Ihe aU Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St.. N.Y.C Broad 
Kalamazoo, Allegan & G. KR ae 10s M Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y.C Broad 
Minn., St.P.& S.S.M.Leased Line s Hil Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St N.¥.C road 
Mobile & Birmingham pf th ih Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St N.¥.C road 
Morris & Essex Til 7 Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y.C Broad 
New York & Harlem a7 14 Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad st N.Y.C Broad 
New York, Lack. & Western Mi HD Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y.C road 
Northern Central . rh 7H Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St... N.Y. Broad 
Pitteaburgh, Ft. Wayne & C. pf tik Tasty Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St Men road 
Rensselaer & Saratoga 4 m7 Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St... N.v.c road 
Schuylkill Val. Nav. & KR. R ea “ Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad 8t.. N.Y.c Broad 
St. Louls Bridge Ist pf 107 it Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St ’.Y.C Broad 
St. Lou's Bridge 2d pf sD we] Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St., N.Y.C Broad 
Tunnel R. R. of St. Louis 107 1i2 Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad St N.Y¥.C Broad 
United N. J. KR. R. & Canal 1 1 Minton & Welff, 30 Broad St.. N.Y.c Broad 
Valley Rallroad wy mo Minton & Wolff, 30 Broad 8t., N.Y.C Broad 








Protecting Our World 
Interests 


Continued from Page 763 


about a fight to oust what remains of the old spoils system in Wash- 
ington, the Diplomatic Corps and the Consular Service. Less than a 
quarter of a century ago, our Foreign Service was a by-word for party 
The first great steps 
The reorganiza- 


politics, wholesale turnovers and inefficiency. 
forward began with the Roosevelt Administration. 
tion of the Consular Service in 1906 began the extension of the civil- 
service reform into our foreign representation, classifying by Execu- 
tive order the Consular grades; establishing entrance examinations; 
attempting the nationalization of the service by State quotas, and 
seeking to establish the merit system for promotion. There followed 
a similar recasting of the Foreign Service under the Executive orders 
of the Taft Administration in 1909, making the same provisions rela- 
iive to the diplomatic Secretaries. 

Since then, the outstanding problems have been the procuring 
of adequate departmental appropriations, the making permanent as 
a career of the Diplomatic and Consular Services through adequate 
salaries and retirement allowances, and the consolidation of State 
Department organization to assure promotion from the lowest to the 
highest grades. So long as the Consular Service is separated from the 
Diplomatic Corps, the development of a unified Foreign Service is 
blocked, no transfer from one to the other being possible with an 
opening to the headship of one of our foreign missions within reach. 

The passage of the Stone-Flood bill in 1915, grading the Consular 
Service and secretarial ranks of the Diplomatic Corps, became the 
Magna Charta of our Foreign Service. It embodied in legislation the 
merit system for Diplomatic Secretaries and Consular officers initiated 
by the Executive Orders. 

The United States is not alone in finding it difficult to establish 
a foreign service on its merits, with a permanent personnel. The 
British, too, have had their personnel difficulties. ‘The Diplomatic 
Service has been closed to candidates lacking a private income of £200 
a year; designations have rested too exc'usively with the private 
secretary of his Majesty’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. As 
for the reform of the British Foreign Service itself, it went slowly 
until the disciplining of that group of diplomais around Ambassador 
Bryce in Washington for their temerity in presenting the Foreign 
Office with a “petition of rights” finally contributed to the starting 
of reform. The report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
dealing with the Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Services was 
published early in the course of the great war. 

Therefore the repeated attempts to get through Congressional 
legislation clearing up our own foreign service is in keeping with the 
diplomatic trend of the times. The success of American efforts in a 
large degree depends upon whether or not our business interests see 
the vital character of a permanent Diplomatic and Consular Service 
properly inter-related, graded, and compensated. 

Congressman Rogers’s plan provides for: 

(1.) The classification of Ministers, to provide for the ex- 
tension of the merit principle to cover the major grades of the 
Diplomatic Service largely by promotion from within. 

(2.) The amalgamation of the Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vices in to a single foreign service, including both branches in an 
interchangeable organization of personnel. 

(3.) Representative allowances, making possible the payment 
of moderate personal salaries to diplomatic and consular officers, 
while at the same time giving them entertainment, post and con- 
tingent allowances, eliminating a heavy burden on the man with- 
out private means which has blocked in practice merit promotions. 

(4.) A retirement system, taking care of the Foreign Service 
servant who has spent his productive days in representing the 
Government abroad. 


As Secretary of State Hughes puts it, these principles “are of 
fundamental importance in any scheme of reorganization.” The effect 
of such a reform would be far reaching indeed on giving America, as 
one of the great world powers, the proper foreign representation our 
material interests alone demand. 

More Congressional delay in meeting the needs of State Depart- 
ment development, with the reorganization of the American Diplomatic 
Corps and Consular Service, should be avoided. The ground has been 
examined time and time again in Congress and out, studied by the State 
Department and urged by disinterested investigations, We are urged 
to increase our armaments to meet the contingencies of new wars; 
why should not America spend perhaps $500,000 more a year in meet- 
ing the costs of peace? 
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North west Wheat 


ontinued from Page 756 
to do it but done three or four years before they, our self-styled leaders, 
woke to the situation.” 

A second cure for the wheat-belt ills, proposed by one and all, is 
that acreage be reduced, anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent. The pur- 
pose is to reduce production, in the hope of stabilizing prices. This 
suggestion reveals even a greater ignorance cf wheat-growing facts. 

Startling as the statement may seem, it is true that wheat produc- 
tion in bushels has almost no relation to wheat acreage planted. Such, 
however, is undeniably and indelibly written in experience. 

In 1919 the four wheat-raising States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana planted 16 per cent. more acreage 
than in 1918, in the fond expectation that its crop would be 116 per 
cent. of the vield of the preceding year. Instead of such an in¢rease, 
the 1919 crop was barely one-half of the 1918 quantity. The following 
year, 1920, acreage was reduced to that of 1918 (the $2 guaranteed 
price having disappeared) and the expectation was that the crop would 
It was not. With 15 per cent. less ecreage, the crop increased 
by 20 per cent. In 1921 and 1922, almost exactly the same acreage was 
p anted each year, but the 1922 yield was one and one-half times the 
1921 crop. 

The explanation is simple to one who knows wheat. Every farmer 
and elevator man in the wheat belt carries it as a part of his mental 
furniture. It is to be found elaborated and re-elaborated in the pub- 
lished annual reports of the Secretary of Agviculture, whose book is the 
of the above statements. 


he less. 


eource 

The explanation lies in the phrase “weather conditions.” Wheat 
is sown by the farmer. Thereafter he has nothing to do with it until 
't is ready for harvest. Man plants; the weather disposes. 

Is it strange, then, that wheat growers who have raised themselves 
from the tyranny of being “single crappers” are disgusted with what 
emanates from their representatives and other governmental 
ufficials, vyho calmly offer as a cure the advice to “reduce wheat acre- 
age”’ Such » remedy might apply to other farm crops—it probably 
does- staple wherein acreage planted is absolutely 


own 


but wheat is one 
no prophecy as *o what quantity will be harvested. 

From the reports of the Department of Agriculture are taken the 
accompanying showings of the wheat crop of the four States of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana for the last eight 
vears. The yearly variation in yield per acve portrays better than the 
totals how variable is the industry. ‘‘Weatner conditions” determine 
the vield per acre, and that shows such wide swings as entirely to elim- 
inate the acreage planted as a prime factor in wheat yield. 

It is also recommended that greater credit facilities be extended 
the wheat farmer. Of this there has in the past been a real need. 
Our system of farm loan banks, our Federal Reserve Bank method 
of granting preferred rediscount rates to agriculture collateral paper 
and the new intermediate credit banks have placed within the reach 
of the farmer all the credit he Even in this year it is extremely 
significant that in only two districts has the enlarged credit been 
called to function, which is an indication that the machinery was not 
required. 

Too much credit is one of the wheat farmer’s woes. One of his 
difficulties is that he is not yet wholly deflated. High-cost wheat has, 
of course, many causes, all the usual gamut of unfavorable conditions, 
inefficient management, waste and the like, but one cause that should 
not be overlooked is that wheat is being raised on land altogether too 
valuable for that commodity. Otherwise put, wheat growers have, in 
some instances, paid altogether too much for their land. Easily bor- 
rowed money, credit too readily at hand, makes for inflation. With- 
drawal of credit deflates, as all the rest of the country learned a few 
years ago. At the very time, therefore, when the wheat grower needs 
drastic deflation, politics seeks to enlarge the means of postponing 
further that deflation. 

Fortunately, the credit facilities, if made available, are optional. 
The farmer need not borrow against his wish. There is, however, 
throughout the wheat belt of the Northwest a very distinct, definitely 

expressed opinion that the proposed legislation for greater farm credit 
is not for the farmers’ own welfare. 


needs. 





THE WHEAT CROP IN MINNESOTA, NORTH AND SOUTH 
DAKOTA AND MONTANA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS riISEMENTS 
Gece Security M et—Stocks 
a GAR SECUI 
Rr er 
Caracas Sugar Co 1 j { 
Central Aguirre Sugar Cx Joh { 
Fajardo Sugar Co John 64 
Federal Sugar Refining Co D. Joh 4 
Nat. Sugar Refining XS y Jol t 
New Niquera Sugar Co lol 4 
Savannah Sugar Refining lok ‘ 
Savannah Sugar Refining pf Int , 
PUBLIC UTILITI 
Ri Offered 
Adirondack Vow. & Lt. con 4 it 
Adirondack Pow. & Lt. 7% p j NY Rect ‘ 
Alabama Power Co. pf ' yi Rowl. Gr. 6490 
Am. Gas & Elec. ti% pf 1 j ey Rector O81 
Am. Gas & Elec. com new i N Rector O81 
Am. Gas & Elec. con j r SV. Reetos 
Am. Lt. & Tr. €% pf. (ex div ; Ie 
Am. Lt. & Tr. 8% com 12 2 w.Y.¢ aa 
Am. I & Lt. 10% " r ; R Os13 
Am. Pow. & Lt. 6% pf ‘ aoe Rect agit 
Am. Pow. & Lt om af - N I r 07 
Am. Public Service 7% pf s , 0813 
Am. Public Utilities ym 2 ar { 0813 
Am. Public Utilities partic. pf j { . ‘ | OR12 
Am. Publie Utilities prior pf 7 NY < ' 08i2 
Appalachian Power 7% pf s N.Y.( Re r 0813 
Appalachian Power Co. con $ ‘ NY < Rect 0813 
Arizona Power Co. com NYA Bow! 40K 
Ark. Lt. & Pow. Co. com pp j NY. a13 
Arkansas Light & Power con 22 W ». N.Y C.. Bowl. or. 6490 
Ark. Lt. & Pow. Co. 7% pf N NY < Rect Q14 
Atiantic City Electric pf SZ 1 N.Y.C.. Bowl. Gr 
Bayuk Bros. 2d pf 10% vy. N.Y.¢ Bowl. Gr 
Carolina Pow. & Lt. con A 7 yc 1 
Carolina Pow. & Lt 5.¥.Cc Re y24% 
Cz wer & Ligt N N.Y.¢ Bowl. ¢ 
Ce Pul Serv f \ Re 8 
Ce ntré al Power & Light f s \ Bowl ; 
Central States Elec. Corp. « N i ¢ 
Cent. States Elec Corp. 79) pf 70 ; N.Y .( R ( 3 
Cities Service common rf =f oF ar a7 
Cities Service pf 7 NY ( 
Cities Service bankers’ share N.¥ Af 
Cities Service commor y. 
Cities Service bankers’ shares 1 \ 
Cities Service 6% pf 66% NX 
Cleveland Elec.t] EC 8% cor 138 YC 
Colorado Vower C« com. L¢ "4 
Commonwealth Ed. Co, 8% co y< 
Commonwealth Pow. Corp. con N.Y 
Commonweaith Pow.Corp.ti9s pf oY 
Consumers’ Power pf N.Y 
Continental Gas & Ele« or Y¢ 
Continental Gas & Elec ¢ y. 
Consumers’ Power ti% pf Y« 
Dayton Pow. & Lt. 4%! Y. 
Pow. & Elec i% pf.. j 7.¥.¢ 
Texas Elec. Co. %% ’ NY ¢ 
Texas Elec. Co. 694 1 Y.« 
Klectric Bond & Share Co, ¢ Y « 
Electric Bond & Share pf Wig N.Y t 
Fed. Lt. & Trac. com. (ex YA It 
Fed. Lt. & ‘I eX 4 , R ( 
Iort Worth 7s f nt 1 R 
ort Worth t f N.% owl. ¢ f 
General Gas & t ‘ Re 
General Gas ¢ pf 2 \ ite 
General Gas ¢ yi oO pf ‘ \ R ( 
General Gas ¢ f Cla 
Is (new) R 
General Gas & Elec pf 
A (new) wd R r O8IS 
Idaho Power pf ' N.Y Bowl. Gr. G4! 
illinois North. Utilities t%® pf Y.cC Re 
illinois Pow. & Lt r.c Rect i 
Ittinois Traction com ( R z 
Interstate ub. Serv. 7% pf m y.C R 
lowa IRy & Lt. pf y N.Y iow 
Iowa R & Lt. 7% pf N.Y. Ree 
pes "Gas & Elec. Co. 79 pf A Rec 
ansas Gas & Electric pf . wMvaA Lowl. ¢ 
KXentucky Security Corp.4% cor Y.C R 
Kentucky Security Corp. i% pf ( J e. Re 081; 
Kentuc Ky & W. Va. Power pf 4 ay N.Y.C.. Bowl. Gr. 641" 
Kentucky Utilities 6% pf ' N.Y. Re R 
Lehigh Pow Sec. Co. capital 2 - VN. 1. ‘ Recte 1 
Lehigh Pow. Se« 2 d \ st N ¥. Recte 
Metropolitan Edison pf 2 y. N.V<A Bowl. G 
Michigan Gas & Elec. 794 pf W) r . R 
Middle West Utilities com ' N.Y. R 8 
Mid. West Util. pf . . N.Y. R r 0813 
Mid. W Util, 7% prior lien pf eb Reetor 08134 
Milwaukee El. Ry. & Lt. % pf v.¥.C Rector 0813 
Miss. Riv. Pow. Co. com ae C Rect 
Miss. River Pow. 6% pf N.¥.¢ Rect } 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. ¢ ( y, N.Y.C.. Bowl. Gr. G40 
Nat. Lt., He & Pow. con v. YA Rect 
Nat. Lt., He at & Pow. 5% pf N.¥.C Reet 3 
Nat. Pow, & Light com i St., N. ¥..Recte 
Nat. Pow. & Ligi if 1 St.. N. Y¥..Rector 0 
febraska Power Co. 7% pf i N.¥.C Rector ¢ 
ska Power pf , N.Y .¢ Bowl. Gr 
gara Falls Power Co. 7% pf N.Y.¢ Recte 
Saatar Ohio Electric con N.¥.C Recto 
Northern Ohio Elec tric pf Y.C Rector 
Northern Ont, Lt. & BP. Co. con N.Y.C Rect 
North. Cnt. Lt. & BP. 6% 7 N.Y.C Rect 
North. States low. Co. 8% cor N.Y.C Rect 
North. States Pow. Co. 7% pf ‘ Y C Reete 
Ohio Gas & Elec. 7% pf ¥.€ Recto 3 
Padfic Gas & Elec. 6 7 ¥.( Recto 3 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Ist pf N.Y ( Bow! G { 
Pacific Power & Light pf , a N Y ¢ Bow!. ¢ n 
Veun, Power & Light 7% pf $ N.Y. Re te 813 
Penn.-Ohio Electric pf N - ¢ Bow G 6490 
‘enn.-O Pow. & Lt. S% pf 4 N ( ow Tr 
ene sae & Light pf : ' ay, N.Y.C..Bowl. Gr. 6490 
Portlar id Gas & Coke 7% pf N.¥.C Re te 813 
lortland Gas & Coke pf wh ay, N.Y.C..Howl. Gr. 64 
Pub, Serv. of North. I 0% p 
(ex dividend) ") N.Y.C Rector 0813 
Pub. Serv. of North. Ll. : 
(ex dividend) ‘ 7 N.Y.( Re f 
Puget Sound Pow. & Lt. con $ N.Y. Re 
Puget Sd. Pow. & Lt.7% cum.pf ‘ v.¥.C R 
Republic Ry. & Lt. com N.Y C Re 13 
Itepublic Ry. & Lt. 6% pf N.¥.C Rector G3i2 
Southwestern Pow. & Lt of J vay, N.Y.C..Bowl. Gr. 64 ” 
Southern Cal. Edison 8% com N Y C Rect Os 
Southern Cal ee 6% pf ‘ N Y C 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. con 27 N.¥.C 
Standard Gas & iSlec Co. 8% pf 47 t wae C 
Tenn. Elec. Pow. Co. com Ie I N.Y C 
Tenn. Elec. Pow. Co. 6% 2d pf it} N.¥.( 
Tenn. Elec. Pow. com 1° St N 
Tenn. Elec. Pow. 2d pf it 4 14 Wall St _N 
Texas Pow. & Lt. 7% pf ” i N.Y. 
Texas Pow. & Lt. pf mi way, N Y ¢ 
Toledo Edison 8% pf ol N Y Cc 
Tri-City Ry. & L ‘ % pf sO N.Y Cc 
Utah Pow N.Y.C 
Utah Pow. way, N Y.C 
United Gas ¢ ‘ N.¥ Cc 
United Gas & Ele of. (new) N_Y<¢ 
United Gas & Elec.iN.J.) 5% pf 2 N Y.C 
United Light & Rys. Co. com 1 N.Y.C 
United Light & Rys. Co. ti% pf N ¥ C 
United Light & Rys. Co. 7% pf y, N.Y.( t kK 
West. Penn. Power pf J wa N.Y.C.. Bowl. Gr. 6406 
West Va. Lt., Heat & P. 7% pf 4 " 2 N.Y. .. Rector ORI 
West Virginia Utilities 7% pf 7 N.¥.C Rector 813 
West Virginia Utilities pf 5 y. N.Y.C.. Bowl. Gr. 64990 
Western Power Corp. com 24 at v NYC Rector 0813 
Western Power Corp. 6% pf So “4 y N.Y.C Recte 3 
Western States G. & E. 7% pf 78 ‘4 adway, N.Y.C Recto 
Western Power com.... . <4 -t # Wall St., N. Y..Rector 0700 
Western Power pf. s a Wall St.. N. ¥..Rector 0700 
Wis.-Minn. Lt. & Pow. 7% pt abhi N.Y.C. ..-Rector 0813 
Wis. Pow., Lt. & H. 7% pf SO ¥ N.Y.C ..Rector 0813 
Yadkin River Power 7% pf " N.Y.C.......Rector 0813 
Yadkin River Power pf.... " N N.Y.C..Bowl. Gr. 6490 
Advertisements accepted only from de r f recognized standing. Quota- 
tions are as of the Friday before publicatior urring on Saturday will he 
reflected at the opening of the market on Monda ing Department, Open Market, 
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WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
AND FIFTY-THREE OTHER LOCATIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK | 
\ 
’ 
Statement— December 1, 1923 
The Bank Owes to Depositors . . .. +. © « « «© « « « « $221,501,383.04 
To Pay This Amount We Have: 
Cash, Checks on Other Banks, U.S. Government Securities, _.” 
Demand Loans (Secured i- * = » . 22s ee 2 eS eee 
Bonds, Time Loans, Mortgages and RealEstate . 2 « + «© + « « 86,050,702.59 ; 
Total to Meet Indebtedness .....6e.%ee eee ee $243, 543, 338. 53 
This Leaves a Capital and Surplusof. . . . « « «© «© « « $22, 041, 955. 49 
Our branch system en ablesjus to give our depositors, in addition to the regular banking service, the following 
Special Services 
Pay checks for employees can be cashed at’any of our fifty-four offices from 9,A.M 
to 5;30 P. M. daily except Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays, and on Saturdays J 
from 9 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. ( 
Deposits can be made at the head office or any of the branches, to be credited to ‘ 
the*depositor’s account at the head office or branch where the account is carricd. ¢ 
Arrangements can be made to have depositors checks payable at any or all of our 
fifty-four different locations in the City of New York 
Deposits of cash can be made and cash forwarded by express to depositors located 
within seventy-five miles of New York City. without expense 
Trust Department Foreign Department { 
pe Trust Department, under the management of peep traveling public we offer our Trav elers Let- 
1 thoroughly experienced Trust Officer, brings to ters of Credit available in all parts of the world 
estates, trusts, and guardianships, the high degree of : i 
chnical skill required for their proper administra- We also sell Travelers ¢ hecks to those who may pre- 
tion and avoids the dangers common in individual fer this means of carrying their funds 
management — inexperience, error ef judgment, dis- We facilitate the importing and exporting of mer- 
honesty, etc chandise by issuing to our customers Commercial / 
Investment Department Letters of Credit 
6) R Investment Department supplies the best ob- Collections are made on all parts of the world 
tainable information as to bonds and stock ’ 
i a We draw Bills of Exchange on all the principal 
United States, State and Municipal securities and ae . , 
: ; Centres of Europe, ¢ anada and South America 
Mortgages, and ‘executes orders for the purchase and 
sale of securities through responsible Brokers The Manager of our Foreign Department is always 
[his Department is not organized to dispose of any ready to advise our customers on any question that 
securities that the bank has on hand or wishes to sell, may arise in financing import or export business and 
but is an effort to place at the use of its depositors and his long experience relating to foreign business is 
friends the very best information possible always at the disposal of our clients. 
The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co. 
with a Capital of $1,000,000, with 28,000 boxes rented, operates vaults in various branches 
of The Corn Exchange Bank. Its facilities are available to all of our depositors, 
( 
— 
Se 














TENNESSEE COPPER & CHE MIC AL 































































PSCEESESESESESEEEIESESISESESESESESESesisniseayy sractalsers pape CORPOR. ATION hat 

Investors Everywhere use 3 New York City Bonds | Canadian Bonds none iion 1923 

F = re 2 New York State Bonds | Foreign Government Directors of tl inesset 

> Federal Farm Loan Bond al oration ha lis dé 
oe — M OoOoDY’S 3} Bonds short Term Securitles rte te ‘aie idend f twenty fi ~A 

> share ’ he capita at oc o 
Cashed at Current Rates. RATI NGS 3 BULL & ELDREDGE papenio Jammer; 1924, to 
> record at the lose of busi- 
3 Vembers New York Stock Exchange mber 1 192 Books w in pe 
# B. RICHARD & CO. av eV VV bu NU bv UU UUEY UU UV EU UUNUEVEveveNeUTueuuWe 20 BROAD ST. BE. ¥. Tel. Rector 8460 : A ; : C eae — 

j merican anami o. 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK - PREFERRED See enemies 50. AB 
Established 1847 JOLIET & CHICAGO UTAH COPPER COMPANY COMMON STOCK DVIDEND NO. 3 
5 Broad St.. New York. De« ; The regular quarterly dividends of 1%% 
Foreign Stocks and Bonds RAILROAD STOCK Tne Board of Pinectate of Citak | pper Com the Preferred and 19 aa the “Con mon “Stock, 
pany has this day declared &# quarterly dis- respectively together 1 extra dividend 
' MINTON & WOLFF tribution of $1.00 per share, payable Des 1 of %% on the C vill be-paid 
s 1923, to st ge age of record at the close of January 2, 192 " of record as 
30 Broad St., y Tel. Broad 4377 business De 1 1923 at the close of business on December 15 1923. 
e& 3 IENKINS, Treasurer M. GRANT. ‘Treasurer 
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